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LINCOLN AND DOUGLASS 


From “The Lives of Lincoln and Douglass” 
by Avice DunBar-NELSON 


Frederick Douglass once 


said: “Any man may say 


things that are true of Abraham Lincoln, but no man can 


say anything that is new of Abraham Lincoln.” 


If that 


were true in the past century, in the early seventies, how 
much more is it true today, when over a century has 
passed since the hero of America opened his eyes in a log 


cabin of Kentucky. 


It is eminently fitting and proper that we, as Ameri- 


cans, celebrate the birth of 
stroke of his pen — albeit, a reluct- 
ant stroke — gave the Negro the 
right to stand with his face to the 
sun and proclaim to the world, “I 
am a man!” It is our right and 
duty to commemorate his birth, to 
mourn his death, to revere the twelfth 
of February as a holiday, to come 
together to lay laurel wreaths on his 
tomb, But we Americans of the dark- 
er skin have another day as dear to 
us as the twelfth of February, Iss 
well known, perhaps, but which we 
should acclaim with shouts of joy, 
even as we acclaim the day which has 
grown familiar by long usage. That 
day is the birthday of Frederick 
Douglass. 

Lincoln and Douglass; Douglass 
and Lincoln! Names ever linked in 
history and the hearts of a grateful 
race as the two great emancipators, 
the two men above all other Ameri- 
cans, fearless, true, brave, strong, the 
western ideal of manhood, Is it not 
fitting that their natal days should 
come within a few hours of each 
other? Is it not right that when the 
Negro child lifts its eyes to the 
American flag on Lincoln’s day he 
should, at the same time, think of 
the man whose thunderous voice nev- 
er ceased in its denunciation of 
wrong, its acclamation of right, its 
spurring the immortal Lincoln to be 
true to his highest ideals; its sorrow- 
ful wail when he seemed to fail ihe 
nation? Verily, on this day of days 


we of the darker hued skin have 
a richer heritage than our white 


brothers — ours the proud possession 
of two heroes, theirs of but one. 
Every school boy in the nation 
knows Abraham Lincoln — his gaunt 
figure, his seamed and pain lined 
face, with its sweetness and patience, 
are familiar to their eyes. His life, 


the man who, by a single 

with its romance of poverty and toil, 
its tragic sorrow and tragic end, are 
as close to the heart of the nation 
as the stories of the Bible and the 
Christ-Child. 

Yet how many Negro youths in the 
land know as much of the ideal of 
Negro manhood, Frederick Doug- 
lass? If Lincoln is the American idol, 
so is Douglass the Negro’s idol. li 
Lincoln’s was a romance of life, witn 
its toilsome youth culminating in a 
splendid manhood, attaining the 
highest gift which the nation could 
bestow, how much more is Douglass’ 
life a romance? The slave, beaten, 
starved, stripped, fleeing deadly per- 
il, to become in his later manhood 
the guest of nobles and kings, the 
cynosure of the nation’s eyes, the 
friend of this same Lincoln, the great 
man of the century? If Lincoln’s ut- 
terances are inspiring, calling in clar- 
ion notes for right and justice and 
truth, so much more are Douglass’ 
inspiring to us, calling for manhood 
and strength and power. 

The Negro youth of the land re- 
cites the Gettysburg speech, and it 
is right that he should do so: but 
does he know Douglass’ “What to the 
Slave is the Fourth of July?” 

Lincoln and Douglass; Douglass 
and Lincoln! We honor them both 
today, but more than mere men, we 
honor their impress on our own peo- 
ple. We glean from their lives les- 
sons of worth, but more than from 
their lives we learn from their char- 
acters what we need to make our own 
strong, and of their characters the 
two lessons which we most need we 
may take to heart — moral honesty 
and moral courage. 

My friends, we do well to gather 
here today to honor the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln; we do better to 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Literary Opinions on Slavery in American Literature 
from after the American Revolution to the Civil War 


By Leona King Davis, Texas Southern University 


PART I 
PREFACE 

The objective of this discussion is 
to present and to evaluate opinions 
on slavery as revealed in the writing 
of a selected number of major Amer- 
ican writers. The period of literature 
involved extends from the end of the 
American Revolution to the Civil 
War. The basis for the selection of 
these representative authors was 
Howard M. Jones, Ernest E. Leisy. 
Richard M. Ludwig, Major American 
Writers. Work of James Fenimore 
Cooper, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, William Cullen Bry- 
ant and Walt Whitman is considered 
in detail. These writers were selected 
primarily because they are major 
American writers and because they 
expressed themselves on the slave 
controversy more freely than did 
their contemporaries. 

This study is divided into two 
basic parts. The first part presents 
important pro-slavery sentiment as 
represented in James Fenimore Coop- 
er’s The American Democrat and 
other works. ‘Anti-slavery sentiment 
as revealed in selected works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, William Cullen 
Bryant, and Walt Whitman is dis- 
cussed in the second part. It should 
be noted here that most of the major 
writers of the period, at one time or 
another, expressed opinions on slav- 
ery. Ralph Waldo Emerson and Hen- 
ry David Thoreau, for example. ex- 
pressed incidental opinions on slav- 
ery, as did others. A full discussion 
of the body of anti-slavery senti- 
ment may be found in Lorenzo Dow 
Turner’s Anti-Slavery Sentiment in 
American Literature Prior to 1865. 
Another discussion on slavery is 
“Pro-Slavery Propaganda in Ameri- 
can Fiction in the Fifties” by Jean- 
nette Reid Tandy. The present dis- 
cussion concentrates its attention on 
those major writers who expressed 
themselves more or less definitely on 
the question of slavery. 


The period between the end of 
the American Revolution and 1860 
was important in its definition of val- 
ues in American life. The opinions 
of respected writers were therefore 
more meaningful then than perhaps 
at any other phase of the slavery 
controversy. The year 1860 marks 
the beginning of the war which re- 
sulted in the emancipation of the 
slaves, and this war, in a_ sense. 
brings to a close the literary contro- 
versy over the advantages or dis- 
advantages of maintaining slavery as 
an institution in the political, econ- 
omic, and social life of the nation. 

Pro-Slavery Advocacy 

As an institution, slavery began 
in the United States in Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1619, when a Dutch 
ship brought a few Negroes to the 
English colony in the New World, 
where they became the property of 
certain colonists, as the system de- 
manded, duly divested of all free- 
dom and personal rights.” 

By 1760, according to Eugene C. 
Barker. there were 400,000 Negro 
slaves in the New World. Thus, from 
its beginning in 1619, the Negro pop- 
ulation in the New World had grown 
very rapidly, and on the eve of the 
American Revolution was estimated 
to be in excess of a half million peo- 
ple. 

In the face of the ranid expansion 
of the slave trade in the American 
colonies, views expressed by leading 
American writers concerning slavery 
focused more attention upon the con- 
troversial issue of slaverv. These 
views reflected not only the prob- 
lems of the institution itself, but also 
the attendant involvement of the na- 
tion’s characteristic social. economic 
and moral values. As the young 
America sought to establish the fixed 
patterns of its national existence in 
conformity with its avowal of an 
operative democracy. the question of 
the existence of slaverv became more 
and mere a vexed and divisive con- 
sideration. Ultimately, the political 
implications of the slave system drew 


virtually all elements of the national 
population into an appraisal of the 
institution. Opinion was, of course, 
sharply divided, most often along sec- 
tional lines or in terms of economic 
interests. There was, however, a sub- 
stantial body of sentiment which con- 
sidered slavery in terms of its larger 
moral implications, Among the out- 
spoken defenders of the institution 
was James Fenimore Cooper. 
Among American authors whose 
literary reputation entitled them to a 
national and even an_ international 
audience, perhaps none was more 
outstanding than Cooper, whose rep- 
utation as an “American Romancer” 
has greatly obscured his stature as 
a social critic. Cooper, whose entry 
into literature was almost accidental,* 
was essentially a social philosopher, 
a member of the New York landed 
gentry with a proprietary interest in 
the developing concept of American 
democracy. The author of “The Spy” 
knew slavery at first hand. His father, 
Judge William Cooper, though not a 
slaveholder, had employed former 
slaves who had been emancipated by 
legislative rules as early as 1825, On 
the occasion of his wedding he had 
been given a retinue of slaves as a 
part of the bride’s dowry. Earlier, in 
his apprenticeship as a seaman, Coop- 
er had observed the labors of Ne- 
groes.> Thus, the opinions which he 
expressed must be conceded to be in 
formed and experiential. 
Following his marriage, for some 
time Cooper had planned a long trip 
to Europe. By 1826, he had earned 
enough money from his books to 
enable him and his family to under- 
take the adventure. Cooper’s reasons 
for going abroad were: the educa- 
tion of his children, the wish to im- 
prove his health, and the chance of 
making better arrangements for Eu- 
ropean publication of his works. 
Cooper was abroad for more than 
seven years. More than half of his 
time was spent, at different times, in 
Paris or near it. The exactness of 
Cooper’s observation of manners and 
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customs is shown in the travel books 
he published after his return to 
America. “No scene is too grand or 
too trivial for his use as an illustra- 
tion of national institutions.”® 

It was during this European tour 
that Cooper was required to defend 
the American slave system, Cooper, 
who regarded highly the basic law 
of property, defended slaveholding 
America to Europeans.’ 

Cooper’s absence from America 
put him in a better position for see- 
ing national peculiarities than that of 
an individual who has inever left it. 
On his return to America he found 
the government leaning toward the 
common people. Cooper did not like 
the Jacksonian concept of democ- 
racy. Thus, on his return to Ameri- 
ca, Cooper wrote The American 
Democrat (1838), a statement essen- 
tially of aristocratic social ideals.® 

We must recognize at the outset 
that Cooper believed himself to be 
as democratic in his thinking as any 
other person in America, His notion 
of a democracy, however, was based 
on a practical rather than a theoreti- 
cal system. ‘Although Cooper con- 
ceded that his concept of demorcracy 
had its evils, he believed that mon- 
archy and aristocracy had more evils. 
Cooper’s The American Democrat 
shows that he did not believe in rais- 
ing men very far above their natural 
inclination or bent.? 

Cooper commented that according 
to the Christian theory slavery was 
not a sin. Slavery was not any more 
sinful than it was for one individual 
to have wealth while other around 
him lived in abject poverty.’ On the 
other hand, 

It is quite possible to be an ex- 
cellent Christian and a Slave-Hold- 
er, and the relations of master and 
slave may be a means of exhibiting 
some of the mildest graces of char- 
acter. as may those of king and 
subject, or principal and depend- 
ent, in any of the other modifica- 
tions of human institutions. 
According to Cooper, the Negro 

derived benefits from American slav- 
erv. The Africans, though slaves in 
America, had been helped because 
they had been taken from barbarism 
to civilization.” 

Cooper contended, however, that 
although slavery was not a sin when 


thought of apart from practical con- 
ditions, it led to sin in its effects. 
This was so because it appealed to 
the lust for power within the masters, 
and this lust for power brought out 
the baser qualities in the master. “Tt 
usually limits the moral existence of 
the slave, too, as there is a necessity 
of keeping him ignorant, in order 
that he may be held in subjection.” 

Cooper found two kinds of slaves: 
the American slave and the European 
serf. The American slave was a chat- 
tel, and could be sold as such, while 
in Europe the serf belonged with 
the land, and could be sold only 
with the land. Once all Europe had 
serfs or slaves. 

Still, the consequences of the 
old system are, more or less, to be 
traced, in most European coun- 
tries, and, though differing in de- 
gree, their people may as fairly be 
termed slaves in principle, as those 
of our own Southern states.” 
According to Cooper, the system 

of American slavery was peculiar in 
its nature. “The slave . . . is protect- 
ed to a certain extent, the power cf 
the master to chastise and punish. 
amounting to no more than parental 
power.!* 

Cooper stated that slavery in 
America was set apart from that of 
other countries by the fact that the 
slave in America marked by 
physical peculiarities so different 
from his master as to make the unit- 
ing of the races in the future un- 
likely. Slaves. in ancient Rome, and 
in modern Europe, not being so dif 
ferent, when free lost their slave 
identity by becoming a part of the 
people with whom they lived. Nature 
had made a physical difference in 
the appearance of the American 
slave, however, that was likely to 
prevent this consummation. And this 
difficulty in the physical unification 
of the two races forecast future 
trouble in this country. He predicted 
that American slavery would cease, 
and when that day came the two 
emerging groups would hate each 
other, although they lived in the same 
section of the country. “The strug- 
gle that will follow will necessarily 
be a war of extermination.” 

Meantime. according to Cooper, 
slavery in America was not harsh. 

American slavery is mild, in its 


was 
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general features, and physical suf- 
fering cannot properly be enumer- 
ated among its evils. Neither is it 
just to lay too heavy stress on the 
personal restraints of the system, 
as it is a question whether men feel 
very keenly, if at all, privations of 
the amount of which they know 
nothing. 
Cooper states further that a compari- 
son of American slavery with living 
conditions in Europe revealed that 
almost every nation of Europe had 
institutions which meted out as great 
and as grave personal offenses as 
slavery did in America, Slavery was 
an evil. but comparatively, not as 
great an evil as was imagined. For 
in Europe the subject was forced to 
fight, and risk his life in camps and 
fleets, without committing any crime 
and without consultation of the sub- 
ject’s wishes. But in America the 
slave did not have these duties force< 
upon him.!6 
Cooper said that in America slav- 
ery was an institution governed by 
the states, over which the United 
States had no complete control, 
though slavery could be done away 
lawfully by amending the Constitu- 
tion. Also, Congress had power to 
propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution so long as it did so by a vote 
of two-thirds of both houses. But. 
because Congress had the right as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, it did 
not seem that it was expedient for 
Congress to use that right. Congress 
could declar war against all nations. 
but it would be insanity to declare 
war against any nation without rea- 
son. It would be equal insanity, stat- 
ed Cooper, for Congress to bring in 
an amendment of the Constitution 
to do away with slavery, “as it would 
fail, thereby raising an_ irirtatine 
question without an object.” 
Cooper continues his pro-slavery 
argument with a discussion of slav- 
erv in the District of Columbia. He 
said that since Congress had all pow- 
er to pass legislation for the District 
of Columbia, it had the power to pass 
legislation regarding slavery under 
the limits of the Constitution. But 
there was reason to ask whether the 
regular restrictions of the Constitn- 
tion applied to the legislation of the 
District of Columbia.” 
However, according to Cooper, the 
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District of Columbia, in its legisla- 
tion, relied upon the same rule which 
should have served as a guide to ail 
legislators who desired just legisla- 
hon 


To pretend that a member of 
Congress from Vermont, or a mem- 
ber of Congress from Louisiana, 
is to respect the opinions of his 
own immediate constituents, in leg- 
islating especially for the District 
of Columbia, is like pretending that 
the Emperor of Austria, who 1s 
equally soverign of both countries, 
should consult the intrests of the 
pecple of the kingdom of Bohem- 
ia, in establishing laws for the 
kingdom of Hungary. The relation 
between the constituent of the 
member and the District, is alto- 
gether anamalous, and, on no just 
principle, can be made to extend 
to this absolute control." 

Cooper believed that legislation 
that was meant primarily for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should keep thc 
interests of the District of Columbia 
only in mind. On the question of 
slavery. Cooper believed that beyond 
the District of Columbia, the legisla- 
tion should be more to the advantage 
of the slave-holding states, rather 
than in the interests of the non-hold- 
ing states. For, according to Cooper, 
the slave-holder had a positive, af- 
firmative connection with slavery, 
while with the non-slave-holder it 
was purely a negative question based 
upon thoughts concerning the slave 
issue. Cooper stated that in the man- 
agement of this interest, it was well 
to consider, 


. that to the citizen of the 
non-slave-holding state, slavery 
offers little more than a question 
of abstract principles, while to the 
citizen of the slave-holding state it 
offers a question of the highest 
practical importance, and one that, 
mismanaged, might entirely sub- 
vert the order of his social organi- 
zation.” 

Cooper, continuing his views on 


government and society, stated that 
because in a democracy the people 
really rule, the people were to be 
watched. In America, the people 
were to be watched in the same man- 
ner as kings and aristocrats were 
watched in other countries.”! 


According to Cooper, democracy 
becomes tyranny when it substitutes 
public opinion for law, The public 
does not possess legal rights except 
by acting through government and 
law. just as a king had his courtiers, 
so had the public its own flatterer, 
the demogogue. Cooper contended 
that an unfounded meaning had been 
given the democratic doctrine of 
equality. It really meant that equal 
political and civil rights belonged 
to everyone but women, children, 
criminals, aliens and slaves. And it 
did not mean equality of property 
or that men were equal in talents. 
According to Cooper, no one believed 
the saying, “One man is as good as 
another,” . . ‘Choice supposed a 
preference, and preference, inequali- 
ty of merit, or fitness.” Nor is it 
the highest aim of democracy to have 
all mer alike, “Individuality is the 
aim of political liberty.” Cooper 
commented 

the mistaken tendency to 
increase the extra legal authority 
of the public and set up “They 
say” as an absolute monarch, the 
general indifference to the invasion 
of private rights by an intolerant 
press, make this country . . . the 
one in which men have the least 
individuality and personal liber- 
ty.22 

Cooper stated that a class society 
politically menaced majority rule, 
because the group possessing wealth 
and talent could subvert democratic 
institutions if it is so desired. But, 
Cooper commented a class society 
assured personal liberty because it 
gave the right of association to men 
of like tastes and interests. “Power 
cannot be extended to a caste, with- 
out caste’s reaping its principal ben- 
efit... .” Yet, the gentlemanly class 
should be admitted to a fair share 
in the government in order to win 
its support for democracy. Further, 
stated Cooper in the private life of 
a gentleman, was his democratic 
right to exercise social exclusiveness. 
For it was as unfair to the refined 
minority to deny it the enjoyment of 
its own tastes by a forced fellowship 
with the majority . . . “as it would be 
to insist on the less fortunate’s pass- 
ing the time they would rather de- 
vote to athletic amusements, in listen- 
ing to operas for which they had no 
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relish, sung in a language they do 
not understand.” 

This little primer of democracy 
was the summing up of a series of 
studies in the theory of American 
government and society, which had 
begun with Notions of the Ameri- 
cans: Picked up by a Travelling 
Bachelor (1828) .?* 

Notions of the Americans: Picked 
up by a Travelling Bachelor was 
written at the request of Lafayette. 
Early in their European friendship, 
Lafayette had asked Cooper to write 
an account of his triumphal Ameri- 
can tour of 1824-25. Cooper liked 
the idea of a book about America, 
written by a European traveller ar- 
riving in America at the same time 
as Lafayette. Cooper made his trav- 
eller a member of a club of bache- 
lors who wandered around the world 
and wrote long informative lettecs 
to each other about the strange coun- 
tries they visited. 

The book had a double purpose: 
to explain America to Europe, and 
to show what a sane, balanced book 


about America by an_ intelligent, 
open-minded foreigner would be 
like.*° 


However, the facts were selected 
one-sidedly, While it told of the Fed- 
eral Government's efforts to aid the 
Indians, it hardly mentioned the bru- 
tal treatment of the Indians by set- 
tlers and local governments. It drew 
able inferences, ignored more prob- 
able unfavorable ones. Faced with 
the ugly situation, slavery, this work 
asserted that Europeans began the 
slave trade. The wild and eccentric 
elements in American life were mini- 
raized.?* 

Yei with its faults the book is a 
brilliant description of America in 
the third decade of the nineteenth 
century. It has the sense of a living 
civilization and the interplay of its 
institutions, manners, customs, poli- 
tics, literature, ideals, and underlying 
physical conditions. Whatever its gen- 
eral velidity, the question of foreign 
approval was relevant to Notions of 
the Americans: Picked up by a Trav- 
elling Bachelor, a work obviously in- 
tended to persuade England of 
America’s superiority. Cooper is con- 
cerned chiefly with the defense of 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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PIONEER DAYS IN ISABELLA 
COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
By Irma Guy 


Owne Lovejoy Tate was born De- 
cember 25, 1860, in Hockin County, 
Ohio. At the age of seven, he with 
his parents, two brothers — Rus- 
sell and Charles* — and three sis- 
ters — Deborah, Frances, and Re- 
becca — along with three other fam- 
ilies traveling in covered wagons 
drawn by horses, all left Ohio to find 
new homes in the dense forests of 
Michigan. They were three weeks on 
the road. (Today the distance can be 
covered in a car in six hours). In 
May, 1869, they settled on section 
6 of Rolland Township, Isabella 
County, where he attended school 
with his brothers and sisters at Mill- 
brook, 

His father bought a piece of land 
in section 9 of Rolland Township 
and built a shanty in a dense for- 
est, three miles from any settlers. 
His father then worked away in 
camp and his mother and the six 
children were at home alone. They 
could hear wolves howling at night, 
and sometimes they would crawl up- 
on the roof of the shanty. Their hogs 
in the lived 
on acorns and beechnuts. One day 


ran loose woods and 


they saw a bear catch a hog and was 
killing it when they chased the wild 





THE TATE FAMILY — Love Tate 
with his wife Rebecca, who is now 95 
years old. His daughter Irma, just 
after her marriage to Smith Guy. His 
second daughter, Velma. 


animal away. Deer were thick and 
Love’s father often killed one for 
the family meat. He would also car- 
ry groceries on his back from Ionia, 
which was a distance of about forty 
miles. 

Since there was no clearing done 
on their place, they had to cut the 
trees and burn the brush, then they 
planted corn and potatoes between 
the logs. That way they raised most 
of their living, as they had the corn 
ground and made their bread of it. 

When the Tates first came to Mich- 
igan they bought some calves and 
kept them for oxen which helped 
them to clear their land much faster. 
About eight or nine years after they 
arrived they had a raising bee and 
raised the logs for a hewed log house, 
which everyone at that time called a 
very nice home, 


On March 2, 1899, Lovejoy Tate 
married Rebecca Squires of Mill- 
brook and lived in Rolland Township 
until 1899, when he bought a farm 
in section 36, Broomwield Township, 
Isabella County, where they made 
their home. In their early married 
life they sold eggs for eight cents 
a dozen and butter for ten cents a 
pound, 

Mr. Tate passed away November 
7, 1935. Mrs. Tate is still living and 
makes her home with her two daugh- 
ters, who are shown on the accom- 
panying picture. She was ninety-five 
years old December 2, 1959. 

Written by the daughter of 
Lovejoy Tate, Mrs. Irma Guy, 

Note: Mrs. Irma Guy won first 
prize in a contest sponsored by 
WCEN Radio Station, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, ‘by writing about the pion- 
eer days of her father. . . . Georgia 
Martin of WCEN telephoned and 
asked her to be in the centennial 
parade at Mt. Pleasant and to ap- 
pear on the platform in front of the 
grand stand in the evening. In the 
parade Mrs. Guy rode in a 1925 
Dodge with others who won prizes. 
In the evening she was on the plat- 
form with six other contestants. As 
a prize Irma received a Pock-Ette 
Transistor Radio. 

* Charles 
of Merze Tate, professor of history 
at Howard University. 


Tate was the father of 
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NEW YORK BRANCH OF 

A.S.N.L.H. PRESENTS 

TODAY’S MAKERS OF HISTORY 
By Florence Henderson 

On Nov. Ist, the Fund Raising 
Committee of the New York Branch 
of the A.S.N.L.H. gave a Soiree 
presenting as guests Today’s Makers 
of History. It was a new project, but 
the Committee began work with 
great interest and confidence of suc- 
cess. 

Our purpose was two-fold. We 
hoped to acquaint the Community 
with the contribution that The Negro 
is today making to society and to 
give financial assistance to the work 
of the A.S.N.L.H. Ine. 

We invited, as our guests, a num- 
ber of persons who had reached out- 
standing positions in various fields. 

They came and were presented as 
“Today’s Makers of History.” 

The first guest presented was Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary of 
the United Nations. 

He was most heartily received by 
the audience. 

Dr. Bunche highly commended the 
Association and its founder, Dr. Car- 
ter G. Woodson. 

Others who received citations were 
Mrs. Paule Marshall, author of 
Brown-girl-Brown Stone, Mr. Lloyd 
Peterson, Secretary of the New York 
City Transit Authority; Mrs. Inge 
Haridson, Sculptor; Mrs. Marion 
Fletcher Crosson, Now Governmental 
Observer of the United Nations for 
The National Council of Negro Wo- 
men, Inc.; Mrs. Rachelle Rice Bur- 
ton, Now Governmental representa- 
tive to the U.N. from the women’s 
division of The Elks; Dr. Frederick 
Patterson, President of The Phelps- 
Stokes Fund; Carol Brice, noted con- 
tralto; Mrs. Jean Blackwell Hutson, 
Curator of the Schomburg Collec- 
tion; Mrs. Alma John, Home Makers 
Club, Radio Station WWRL: Louis 
Lomax, member of The Mike Wal- 
lace News Beat Staff of Writers and 
first Negro to get credits as writer 
and Camera T.V. newsman; Luther 
L. Henderson, Musical Director and 
Columbia Recording Artist; William 
Branch, actor and recipient of Gug- 
genheim fellowship; Augusta Baker 
Donnell, Public Library, Story-telling 
and group work specialist: Margaret 
S. Douglas, Principal of School No. 
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129. Manhattan; Lucille Bulger, Com- 
munity League and U.P.A. worker; 
Dr, Kenneth B. Clark, associate pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the City Col- 
lege of New York and Research Di- 
rector of The North Side Center for 
Child Development, Mrs. Elsie Ar- 


cher. Vocational Guidance Director 
for Girls at the Washington Busi- 
ness Institute; Miss Cora F. Walker, 
of Doles & Walker Law Firm and 
Miss Gladys Graham, writer for The 
Associated Negro Press. 

A Presentation of the Association’s 
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honor roll of young talented “Proud 
Americans” from various schools was 
made by Miss Gertrude McBrown, 
Vice President of the Association. 


This was followed by a social in- 
terspersed with music and dancing. 
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Florence Henderson, Regional Director, standing directly above Dr. Ralph Bunche, 


ertrude A. Robinson, President of the N.Y. Branch, A.S.N.L.H. 
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Pro-Slavery 
(Continued from Page 101) 
American principles.” 

Cooper’s opinions were representa- 
tive of a large number of people. 
And his writings strongly influenced 
other writers. Among the writers 
whose work bespoke the influence of 
Cooper was William Gilmore Simms 
(1806-70), the Charleston author. 
Simms delivered orations and wrote 
essays which began with the academ- 
ic championing of slavery.” 

In his novel The Yemassee, Simms 
showed the slave’s happiness with 
his lot. The slave was so contented 
that he refused to accept freedom. 
This was the usual situation in pro- 
slavery novels. 

Because of his two great themes, 
the frontier and the American Revo- 
lution, Simms is invariably called a 
Southern Cooper. He does resemble 
James Fenimore Cooper in _ his 
themes, romantic style, and melodra- 
matic plots.*! 





1. Howard M. Jones, Ernest E. Leisy, and 
Richard M. Ludwig, Major American Writers (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952). 

2. Charies Beard and Mary Beard, The Rise of 
American Civilization (New York: Macmiien 
Company, 1930), p. 106. : 

3. Eugene C. Barker, Our Nation's Development 
(New York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1934), 
pp. 41-42. : 

4. James Grossman, James Fenimore Cooper 
(New York: W. Sloane Associates, 1949), p. 17. 

5. ibid. 


6. Ibid., p. 51. 

7. Ibid., P. 252. 

8. James Fenifore Cooper, The American Dem- 
eocrat (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1956) p. 4. 


20. Ibid. 

21. James Grossman, James Fenimore Cooper 
(New York: W. Sloane Associates, 1949), p. 112. 

22. tbid., p. 113. 

23. Ibid., p. 114. ; 

24. James Fenimore Cooper, The American 
Democrat (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1956), p. 15. 

25. James Grossman, James Fenimore Cooper 
(New York: W. Sloane Associates, 1949), p. 60. 

26. Ibid., p. 61. 

27. tbid., p. 62. 

28. Ibid., p. 63. : 

29. James D. Hart, The Oxford Companion to 
American Literature (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948), p. 672. 

30. Rewey Bell Inglis, John Gehiman, Mary 
Rives Bowman, Adventures in American Literature 
(New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1945), 


p. 202. 
31. Ibid., pp. 149-150. 








ARTICLES SHOULD BE 
DOUBLE-SPACED — 
ALL FOOTNOTES AT THE 
END OF ARTICLE 











University of Michigan 


The earliest known human was a 
homely fellow who shared his East 
African range with wild pigs as large 
goats with 16-foot 
horns, and a giant ostrich as big 2s 
a giraffe. 


as rhinoceros, 


Mainly a vegitarian, the primitive 
man had strong competition for food 
from these giant creatures, a fact 
which probably helped turn him into 
a meat eater. As he began to prey 
upon the animals’ young, he develop- 
ed weepons and cutting instruments 
to penetrate the skin and meat. 

This is the theory of Dr. Louis 
S. B. Leakey, British anthropologist 
and director of the Coryndon Mu- 
seum, Nairobi, Kenya. He described 
his discovery of a skull and shinbone 
of the “oldest true man” at The 
University of Michigan, 

Dr, Leakey’s wife turned up the 
small piece of skull bone and teeth 
July 17, in fossil-rich Olduvai Gorge, 
Tanganyika, where the African-bora 
anthropologist has been probing 
since 1931. A nearly complete skull 
and shinbone were carefully unearth- 
ed and assembled before the party 
ran out of funds. 

Dr. Leakey maintains that Zinjan- 
thropus Boisei, tentatively dated as 
600,000 years old, is a missing link 
between: the South African ape man 
(Australopithecus) and true man 
(Paranthropus). 

Large brain capacity, ability to 
walk upright, speak, and make tools 
to a set and regular pattern have 
been advanced as qualifications for 
early creatures to be classified as 
“human”. The new find passes these 
tests, he explains. 

The bones, the anthropologist says, 
are from a youth about 18 years old 
who died a natural death at the edge 
of an African lake, surrounded by 
crude stone tools he used and bones 
of small animals he had eaten. The 
lake level must have risen to cover 
the body and ultimately bury and 
preserve it in silt deposits. 

Some 300 feet of soil were de- 
posited over the site through thous- 
ands of years before a stream cut 
the deep gorge which now provides 
a cross section of archeological his- 
tory. 
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The primitive youth was not hand- 
some by modern standards, Dr, 
Leakey indicated in the illustrated 
lecture sponsored by the U-M De- 
partment of Anthropology. The early 
man had an extremely long face, al- 
most no forehead and a huge jaw 
with giant teeth that have earned him 
the nickname, “The Nutcracker.” 
Very probably he also had a massive 
chest and spindly legs. 


The Kenya-born anthropologist in- 
tends to verify the latter claim 
through further digging which he is 
certain will uncover the entire skele- 
ton. He believes the find is a distant 
cousin of Pekin man and Java man. 


A major problem in working the 
desert-like Olduvai Gorge area is that 
of water, which must be trucked in 
from many miles away, Dr. Leakey 
said, Giraffe and rhinoceros in the 
area are constantly attracted by the 
smell of the water tank and must be 
chased away. 








Send Materials For The | 
Necro History BULLETIN 


to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and_inter- 
raciai group -tudy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American Histery.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept it: place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1959.......... $4.00 

EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 


Buck. (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959.........$3.00 
Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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AFRICAN STORIES 


By 


Below my house on Makerere Hill 
was an African Moslem school for 
children seven to twelve, and it was 
great fun to watch them coming an! 
going and playing around the schoo! 
yard. “Jambo, Memsahib”, they 
would say to me, and then “Jambo. . . 
jambo. . Jambo”, as long as I would 
keep the game up. 

One day a teacher arrived and 
from then on, for an hour every 
afternoon, I heard the singing of the 
same phrase: Da-de-dum; da-de- 
dum; da-de-dum-dum-dum. This 
went on over and over, with never 
eny change. It took five seconds to 
sing it, which meant that even with 
breaks they could easily do it 506 
times an hour. Months went on, 
they never sang anything else. 

When I visited the school I chose 
the singing hour, and the teacher, « 
16-year old boy, told me he had 
gone only through the fifth grade 
himself, but “I can at least teach this 
song” he said. The 
Arabic, and he had the children sing 
it especially for me; which they did 
as though I had never heard it and 
nothing so important had ever been 
sung before in the world. The teach- 
er told me the meaning: 

I must learn. 
If I do not learn I shall not know. 
Therefore I learn. 

For certain parts of East Africa 
today and for certain tribes, no words 
are a more appropriate motto. Sev- 
eral times I asked people why they 
wanted to know. They hesitated. 
“To make a better living?” I sug- 
gested. No, that was not the main 
reason, they were positive on that 
point. Finally the answer would 
come: “Other people know. Knowl- 
edge is good.” 

Knowledge is good. Knowledge 
is also a kind of magic. It is the 
secret of power. With it we shall 
have entry to the high places of the 
world, on an equal basis with others 
With it we may, indeed, show our- 
selves superior to others. We can 
fulfill all the potentialities which ig- 
norance prevents us from realizing 
This is the spirit that motivates rising 


song was in 


East Africa. To be sure, not all 
tribes share it. There are some, not 
yet awakened, who are indifferent. 
There are also the intelligent Masai, 
many of whom positively despise 
school learning. In parts of East 
Africa not one in ten is learning to 
read. But in most of the so-called 
leading tribes the desire of learning 
has become, or is becoming, a pas- 
sion. There are considerable areas 
where half the children have at least 
one year in school. 

The rules in many schools are that 
no children shall enter under seven 
but some parents try to get their 
children in at three. They fear that 
since places are limited their children 
may other wise lose out altogether. 
I was visiting a school in the Kikuyu 
Reserve with an inspector. His eyes 
fell on a boy in the front who was 
certainly not seven years old. “How 
old are you?” he asked. The chi'd 
looked very innocent, and it was im- 
possible to tell whether he did not 
know his age or whether he wanted 
to conceal it. He answered: “I was 
born a long time ago.” 

The parents make an attempt, in 
most of these schools, to provide the 
children with a kind of uniform, 
that of the boys usually, and that of 
the girls often, of khaki. But many 
of the families are too poor for uni- 
forms and the children wear whai- 
ever they can get. Here, for example, 
is a seven-year old boy dragging an 
old army overcoat with the sleeves 
torn out of it. Luckily the children 
do not seem bothered by what they 
wear. 

In East Africa most school educa- 
tion is in the hands of missionaries 
Their schools conform to a British 
syllabus, and schools that attain a 
certain standard of quality receive 
government aid. Where there are no 
accredited schools a would-be teach- 
er may start a bush school, collecting 
a little money from the parents and 
oossibly getting a pittance from a 
mission. The teacher may scarcely 
know how to read himself, and be 
practically without equipment. In 
one bush school in Tanganyika—this 


Elizabeth E. Hoyt, lowa State College 


was formerly British East Africa— 
there was only one book, from which 
everyone was studying: a history of 
Kaiser Wilhelm 11. Often the chil- 
dren who are learning to read teach 
their parents at night. 

In the Kikuyu Reserve the passion 
for education is so great that some 
iamilies were giving half or more of 
their money income to it, while others 
were selling their cows and _ their 
land. School buildings going up on 
every hilltop. The rivalry is like that 
for churches in the Middle Ages in 
Europe; and, as in the Middle Ages, 
all the able-bodied men turn out as 
carpenters and masons. But whereas 
in Europe the churches, once buil! 
did not lack for priests,, the schools 
do lack for teachers in East Africa. 

I was told that discipline is no 
problem in the schools, so important 
do the children feel their education 
to be. Again and again in my visits 
to schools we went to rooms where 
there was no teacher, but in every 
case when the door suddenly opened 
the children were hard at work. 

Language difficulties the children 
have to contend with are much great- 
er than ours. They learn to speak 
in their own tribal tongue; from 
there they go on to Swahili, which 
is a sort of linqua franca for East 
Africa; and at a higher stage they 
learn English. This I heard in one 
schoolroom where the children were 
about thirteen. 

How did you come to school? 

I came to school on feet. 

No, you did not come on feet. You 

came on foot. 

What do you do when you meet a 

friend? 

I shake hand. 

No, you do not shake hand. You 

shake hands. 

There is one institution of uni- 
versity status in East Africa, Make- 
rere College, affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of London, and at Makerere 
I taught economics for five weeks. 
As Britain has committed itself to 
eventual self-government for East 
Africa, it is the business of Makerere 


to provide leaders for the developing 
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nation. 

I arrived at Makerere just befor: 
Christmas. Little could I have 
dreamed that the first mediaeval mys 
tery play I should ever see, complete 
with the Wise Men, Herod and even 
Job, would be given by African Stu- 
dents in the heart of Africa, and that 
from their lips would come these 
words: 

O Jesu parvule, for thee I long 

alway; 

Comfort my heart’s blindness, O 

puer optime, 

With all they loving kindness, O 

princeps gloriae, 

Trahe me post te! Trahe me post 

te! 

The students were excellent actors. 
Their expressions were of those who 
seek something above themselves, and 
believe, for the time being, that they 
have found it. 

These older students, in their dig- 
nified dark coats, light shorts and 
golf hose, were just as eager as the 
younger ones in rags and khaki, and 
often they were over-serious. At thy: 
time of my arrival a boy committed 
suicide because he had failed his 
examinations. They have been told 
again and again that they are the 
chosen few, three hundred out of 
eighteen million people, and on thera 
great responsibility for the future 
rests; and if they do not measure 
up to it, the fault lies in them. 

About these boys and sprinkling 
of girls was none of the informality 
which distinguishes students on an 
American college campus, and they 
were either on their guard or at least 
very subdued in addressing faculty. 
I was always “Madame.” But they 
could be very critical among them- 
selves and in formal papers and let- 
ters to the press: critical of British 
policy in general, of decisions and 
educational policy of Makerere, of 
the faculty and of the ideas of other 
students. It seemed to be something 
of a pastime to try to express these 
criticisms in prose resembling that 
of Macaulay. 

The British have given Makerere 
a fine physical set-up. The hill itself 
is beautiful. In one direction lies 
Victoria Nyanza and in every direc- 
tion the green flat-topped hills of 
Uganda; in the clear atmosphere I 
could count seventy in all. The 


buildings are good, the dormitory 
accommodations better than those 
of most students in the United States, 
the library is well-equipped for the 
size of the college and there is a high 
standard for instructors. In fact 
Makerere is very like an English 
college transplanted. 

The students came to my house 
in smal] groups and many wanted 
help in studying in the United States: 
the difficulties in the way are enor: 
mous, and very few indeed had ever 
succeeded in coming. What they 
enjoyed most about their visits to 
me, I think, was my showing them 
the house, how the electric stove 
worked, what was kept in the cup- 
boards, and my answers to their 
questions about life in the United 
States. But they inquired anxiously 
if it was true that in the United 
States some Negroes should wish tu 
pass as white. They could not con- 
ceive such an attitude towards one’s 
race. 

How do these boys measure up as 
leaders when they get out? One 
trouble is that the kind of education 
they are receiving takes them further 
and further from those whom they 
are supposed to lead. There is no 
mass education movement down be- 
low to lift the majority as this minuze 
minority is being lifted. They go 
out from Makerere trained as English 
gentlemen have been trained. They 
regard themselves, naturally, as fitted 
to hold important jobs, which they 
usually do not get. And one of their 
personal tragedies is that they are 
likely to lack social and intellectual 
companionship. I heard a great deal 
of criticism in East Africa both of 
the students for not being able tv 
adjust better, and of the Makerere 
policy. Defenders of the latter usually 
argued that the principle of British 
university education was right, and 
given years enough it would work 

Nevertheless the British have rec- 
ognized that there are special educa 
tional needs in East Africa. Africar. 
education, says a distinguished White 
paper, should be adapted to the tra- 
ditions of the people “conserving as 
far as possible all sound and healthy 
elements in the fabric of social life.” 
But how is this going to be done, and 
who is going to do it, at Makerere 
or anywhere else? Tribal arts, music 
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and dancing tend to go out rapidly 
as the new world’s ways come in. 
An ethnographic museum here and 
there does not answer this question 
Let Roy Rogers and Mickey Mouse 
appear on the screen and few will 
hear the tribal flutes in the bush. 

In any case, the most important 
values of African tribal society are 
not tribal arts, but things much more 
intangible, human relationships and 
attitudes, such as the grace and cour- 
tesy of children and the assurance 
and dignity of old people. Where- 
ever I was, children always greeted 
me, smiling and polite; and my an- 
thropological friend who works with 
mothers and babies told me that she 
had never seen a child misbehaving 
in the home. 

But education for the present and 
the future in East Africa must also 
take account of different needs from 
ours. In the words of the same 
White Paper we must note “changed 
circumstances and progressive ideas” 
for the benefit of “natural growth and 
evolution.” What does this mean, 
really? 

It could mean that different back- 
grounds demand different kinds of 
treatment. East Africa’s economic 
situation, for example, is quite dif- 
ferent from ours or that of Britain. 
It is a poor region, undeveloped, and 
such business as it has is largely in 
the hands of Indians, not of Africans. 
East Africans are untrained in any 
but the simplest economics. They 
have small idea, because they have 
so little experience, of how to develop 
their country. They know little, 
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even at a very low level, of the values 
and the costs of capital formation, 
of the risks of investment, and of the 
necessity of efficiency in labor if any 
large reward is to come. Also thev 
lack knowledge of the new consu- 
mer’s goods and services which are 
now becoming available. 

Education in economic foundations 
is very weak in East Africa. For one 
thing, the persons responsible for °4- 
ucational policy, adminstrators and 
missionaries are people usually with- 
out any great interest in economics 
themselves and also people who come 
from a background altogether dif- 
ferent from this poverty-stricken re- 
gion. In Britain and in the United 
States children pick up a good deal 
of fundamental economics from their 
enviroment, whether their schools 
teach it or not. They have their 
fathers’ ond their mothers’ problems, 
they have their own small experiences 
in earning: paper routes, baby-sit- 
ting, raising animals, and the like. 
African children have none of this 

To be sure there is work in agr. 
culture, handicrafts and trades in 4 
number places, and in Kenya a Royai 
Technical College and a _ Jeanes 
School, primarily for adults, based 
somewhat on Jeanes methods in our 
South. Some business schools exist, 
and in Tanganyika the great Kili- 
manjaro Active Cooperative Union 
has established not only a distin- 
guished agriculture school but a pro- 
gressive business school as well. All 
in all, however, this work is very 
little indeed for eighteen million pco- 
ple. 

Lack of economic sense and ex- 
perience is now a major contributing 
factor causing unrest in East Africa. 
In the movement towards the greater 
equality of peoples, which has now 
begun to spread even here, one chief 
call to action is the injustice of the 
present distribution of the so-called 
good things of the world. It is as- 
sumed that Britain, or the United 
States for that matter, could pass out 
more freely, if it were so minded. 
So far Africans have seen that the 
means to put up impressive buildings 
and to build bridges, roads and rail- 
roads have come in without any 
visible cost. They naturally believe 
that there is plenty more where that 
comes from, and if we were sufficient- 


ly well disposed we could be much 
more generous. 

In education Africans are demand- 
ing more than the British are giving, 
but generally they are not demanding 
anything very different. The fact 
is that as Africans become eager fo: 
learning they have little idea what 
kind of learning will help them most. 
As they are a part of the British 
commonwealth and have seen chiefly 
British non - Africans, they judge 
what is good chiefly by what the 
British regard as good, and being 
without experience are likely to fear 
that anything else is an inferior pro 
duct. Quite different is the situation 
in more advanced colonial territor- 
ies, as in Jamzica, where groups of 
people come together to discuss their 
peculiar needs in family welfare, in- 
dustry, prevention of child deling- 
uency, nutrition and so on, and to 
demand adult as well as regular 
school and college education to meet 
these needs. 

Nevertheless there are signs of the 
awakening of the people of East Afri- 
ca to their own specfic educational 
problems, though a violent political 
disturbance may come before their 
needs are clearly and definitly form. 
ulated. 

I stayed for a time in the section 
of East Africa, the Kikuyu Reserve, 
where Africans are particularly de- 
termined to think and act for them- 
selves; “trouble-makers”, “those Ki- 
kuyu”, others call them. My host 
invited in a group of boys so that 
I could ask them questions. Most of 
them were teachers, the kind of boys 
who in the United States would have 
gone to college. Actually I had no 
chance to ask them questions; they 
spent the whole evening putting ques- 
tions to me. 

The only light note, and that not 
so light either was on cowboys. Do 
they really ride around the United 
states with beautiful girls behind 
them, and playing the guitar? Do 
they really keep shooting revolvers, 
firing buildings, and breaking up 
tables? 

On education itself they asked if 
I did not think children should be 
permitied to go to school earlier 
and stay longer. Did I not think 
that the British syllabus was too lim- 
ited in subject matter and too easy? 
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Was there enough emphasis on 
science? Is it true that in the United 
States technical education may stand 
as high as academic? 

But most of the questions related 
to government. How much commu- 
nism in the United States? Are you 
afraid of it? How do your attitudes 
compare with those of Britain? What 
is the greatest criticism that you your- 
self would make of communism? 
What is the best thing you can say 
for it? 

On what principles do you choose 
your men in government? Are the 
descendants of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln taking a lead- 
part in public life today? Do your 
senators come from a long line of 
distinguished public servants? 

How does it happen that the rich- 
est and most powerful nation in the 
world does not have an empire? ! 
explained that one reason, among 
others, was that we had enough dif- 
ficulties to create unity at home: so 
many kinds of people, so many dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Africa is like 
that, they said. Can such unity he 
established? Have you accomplished 
it? 

But now that you are so fortunate 
and Britain is in such difficulties, do 
you not feel that you should help in 
Britain’s commonwealth? Not only 
with money, but with ideas? 

It isn’t so easy to help another 
nation with ideas, I said. 

Please explain. 

People want to do their own think- 
ing. 

Yes, said the boys, we can under- 
stand it. Africans are like that too. 
WANTED: AN IDEAL 

South of Nairobi a striking race 
of men strides over the plains. They 
are tall men, slender, with a magni- 
ficient carriage, wrapped in cloths 
or skins which reach from neck te 
knees, longer here and shorter there, 
and always knotted on the right 
shoulder. Usually the clothes are 
off-white, khaki or deep orange, the 
last the shade of the ochre which 
smears the men’s faces and their 
hair. They wear earrings which often 
touch their shoulders, and they carry 
spears; and they may have with them 
a gourd and a cow's tail to whisk 
away the flies, Frequently they are 
laughing. 
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Such are the Masai, who have 
caused more puzZlement to Europeans 
than any other East African tribe. 
On the dry plains of Kenya which 
go down into Tanganyika they tend 
their flocks and herds, and speak 
with a language which has affinities 
to Hebrew. Three hundred cattle a 
single man may own, perhaps a 
thousand goats. Cattle and courage 
are their life, 


The leaders of these people are not 
chiefs but councils of elders and 
priests, called laibon. All of these 
priests come from a single mountain. 
These are men with great gifts of 
divination, formerly induced by fast 
ing and the eating of certain native 
plants. Now, it is said, white men’s 
alcohol plays a part in this. In this 
state they can detect where stolen 
property lies, discover evil doers, and 
predict the future. They work therr- 
selves up into a trance-like condition 
of intense concentration, when thev 
become as it were possessed, and 
shake all over. So also do the young 
men of the tribe when they reach the 
high point of their lives, their initia- 
tion into the warrior, or moran, 
group. Recentiy some motion pic- 
tures were taken of the Masai initia- 
tion ceremonies, and when these pic - 
tures were shown to the initiates the 
same intense emotion took possession 
of them again, and again they shook 
with it. 


Only occasionally will Masai work 
for Europeans, and then partly out of 
curiosity. When this is satisfied and 
they have experimented with a few 
European goods off they go again. 
This man is dressed in a new piece 
of bright cotton and over it a black 
and white goatskin. In one hand 
is a long spear. He has come out 
of the market at Arusha, and is taking 
a second-hand khaki overcoat to his 
father on the mountain. Thank God 
his money is gone, he can now 
breathe the free air again, and pres- 
ently he will be far away on his 
seven-league boots. 


An estimated thirty thousand Masai 
live in Kenya and an additional fifty 
thousand on the reserve in Tangan- 
yika. Our road passed through both 
territories, and from it to the left } 
had my first glimpse of the white 
cone of Kibo on Kilimanjaro, high- 


est mountain in Africa. The country 
is a poor one, fit, at present, only for 
grazing and for wild animals. I saw 
Masai flocks and herds almost to- 
gether with herds of giraffe and 
zebra. The country is the home of 
leopards, hyenas and lions, too, but 
rarely are Masai killed, and they are 
not afraid of them. 

According to Masai customs, by six 
years old a Masai boy was sent to 
herd a small flock and by eight he 
was entrusted with a large one, though 
some person would not be far away. 
By the time a boy was ten, however. 
he was on his own, and was expected 
to be able to take care of a lion by 
himself. Much of this custom re- 
mains. 

At puberty the boy is inducted into 
an age group of warriors called 
moran, and he remains a moran until 
he is thirty or shortly older. The 
initiation ceremonies are to test his 
courage and deepen his already 
strong sense of obligation to the 
tribe, bone of his bone and blood, 
of his blood, mind-of his mind and 
heart of his heart. In the old days 
the moran went forth to steal cattle 
from neighboring tribes, and one 
modern apologist for them says tha! 
they thought all cattle in the world 
really belonged to the Masai. At 
times they took women also, whom 
perhaps they thought belonged to 
them too. The raids of the Masai 
were famous all over East Africa 
Before a raid they would work them 
selves into such a frenzy that in the 
old days they would stop at nothing. 
It is doubtful if any group of men 
in all the world have shown a greater 
virility. The moran did not marry, 
but they were free to have inter 
course with the unmarried girls of 
the tribes. Conception rarely occured 
from these unions, but if it did some- 
one gladly adopted the child. 

At thirty or thereabouts the moran 
graduates into early middle age and 
another group of moran thakes their 
place. Now the men marry, and over 
a period of years take as many wive: 
as they can afford. With marriage 
their work becomes the care of cattle. 

The Masai are an outstanding 
example of the flock and herd psy- 
chology which prevails also among 
other tribes of Africans. The flock- 
and-herd people are likely to be 
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prouder than mere farmers, and they 
often despise the latter as grubbers 
with the hoe. They are very fond of 
their animals, and for particular cat- 


tle they may have a great love. It 


is said that a man with five hundred 
or more cattle will know if one is 
missing, éven though he cannot count; 
for he knows the personality of each 
beast. 

Cattle dre the chief sign of wealth, 
end, as mohey, are used to pay com- 
pensation for injuries, for taxes and 
for bride-price. This bride-price is 
really a gift which links the two fam- 
ilies together. 

On the whole, cattle, sheep and 
goats are valued according to their 
number and not according to thcir 
quality. Men have an intense desire 
to increase their flocks, and some 
heads of families may have as many 
as a thousand cattle and three thons- 
and goats. The average per family 
in some regions is said to be as high 
as three hundred cattle; but I saw 
some Masai herding only three. 

Only on special occasions do the 
Masai eat flesh. They live on milk 
and blood, which is taken from the 
cattle without doing them any con- 
spicuous harm. One of the best 
known studies of African nutrition 
ever made, by John Boyd Orr and W. 
R. Akroyd, later of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organi 
zation, was of the Masai; they were 
found to be remarkably well 
nourished. . 

One of the difficulties of Christians 
in combatting polygamy among the 
Masai, as elsewhere in Africa, is 
the women. Several wives share the 
work, and they are company for one 
another in isolated bomas, and every 
wife wants a big establishment for her 
husband; the women are proud of this 
sign of the wealth and power of the 
lord. ; —— 

Europeans who have lived inti- 
mately with the Masai are said to 
become sentimental, or al least emo- 
tional, over them. The British send 
them their best administrators, but 
they have to change these adminis- 
trators often because, it is claimed 
the administrators get too fond of the 
Masai: they get “Masai-itis.” Some 
critics who heave lived with the Masai 
look very scornfully at this devotion: 


“all this bunk about the noble sav- 
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age’, they say. But a man who has 
once really looked a Masai in the eye 
can at least partially understand it. 
Here is human dignity at its heighi. 
Those eyes are both intent and 
humorous, scornful too of petty ways. 
The Masai might be the hero of a 
Greek tragedy. Through their initia 
tion ceremonies, their preparation for 
the ceremonies and their later life in 
accordance with them, they have 
reached a certain height of physical 
and moral courage which we our- 
selves do not attain. The height may 
be only a narrow ledge and other 
things may be much more necessary 
for happiness and survival in the 
world as it is today; but nevertheless 
the height is there, something new 
added to the sum total of human az- 
complishment. 


The courage of the Masai is mora! 
as well as physical courage. They 
are frank and outspoken. They look 
you in the eye. Their friends claim 
that if they mean to oppose you they 
tell you at the start, so that you will 
have time to gather your own te- 
sources together against them. Also 
if a man is in trouble they will heip 
him out, no matter who he is. A 
British administrator disliked and 
distrusted was attacked by a lion in 
the presence of a single Masai and 
several men from other tribes. The 
other men conveniently disappeared 
into the bush, but the Masai grappled 
with the lion and saved the man 
whom he regarded as his enemy. 
There is no meanness in the Masai. 
They have a proverb: “If a man 
comes to your door, do not forget 
that he is hungry.” They scorn con- 
fort. One of their riddles is “I have 
two skins, what are they?“ and the 
answer “The bare earth and the sky.” 

But what is happening to the Masai 
today? Their numbers are declin. 
ing. Because of their customs with 
regard to sexual relations a single 
case of venereal disease can infect 
« whole tribe. Willy nilly, they took 
the diseases of civilization before they 
had the disposition to take civiliza- 
tion’s cures. Also, their cattle com- 
plex does not fit into modern needs. 
The cattle, which are kept not for 
economic production but for prestige, 
multiply and overrun their pasturage 
The land is eroded and ruined. But 
to take care of this is simple com- 


pared to taking care of the other out- 
standing aspect of their culture, that 
based on courage. Does modern 
western life have anything to intro- 
duce which will fill the place of this? 

Of no people in Africa is Joyce 
Cary’s statement more true: We have 
riven them peace, but no glory of 
living. 

I met the British administrator 
and his wife at Mondul on the Masai 
Reserve in Tanganyika, and a young 
British assistant. All of these werc 
interested in the same problems, of 
transition that interested me; they 
had thought much about a new moti- 
vation for the Masai which should 
adequately take the place of the old, 
but they were not sure of any answer. 

The young Britisher took me down 
into the plain below Mondul where 
the Masai were herding their cattie 
and goats. It was getting on towards 
evening, the tops of the’ cumulus were 
turning pink, the mountains were 
violet, long shadows lay across our 
path. It was the time of day when 
wild animals begin to show them- 


A dik-dik and a jackal bound. 


selves. 


ed to shelter, Guinea fowl and bush 


crouse ran before us. Here and there 
towards the horizon tall Masai weie 
moving their flocks and herds home 
for the night. In that light they 
seemed like giants. We stopped where 
a middle-aged man and a half dozen 
boys were starting to drive about a 
hundred cattle and three hundred 
sheep into the thorn-walled shelter 
of the boma. The A.D.C. greeted 
the man and acked if we could go 
within. Welcome, he said. There 
was a considerable cluster of mud 
buts, the highest some four feet high: 
the larger ones were entered through 
a sort of ell. In going into one we 
had to stoop, of course, and when we 
got into the one room it was so dark 
nothing could be seen but the embers 
of a fire among three stones with a 
new born kid lying before it. But 
there were children there, I brushed 
them in the shadows. 


When we came out, a considerable 
company, perhaps sixty, had gathered 
around the man. The young women 
were richly adorned with blue and 
pink bead earrings, with coils of 
wired beads standing out like ruffs 
about their necks. Their arms and 
ankles were heavy with brass and 
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copper wire and rings. They, as well 
as the children and the man, were 
smeared with ochre. From the man’s 
ears hung big bell-like ornament of 
brass and lobes fell to his shoulders. 
He was wrapped in a brownish blank- 
et. These were all his wives aad 
children: nine wives - he had to 
count the larger huts to know how 
many, and he had no idea how many 
children. Splendid-looking physica! 
specimens they were, vigorous, dig- 
nified, gracious. It was clear they 
liked the young man; he was their 
friend; he must come again soon. 


As we jolted back the sun had set 
and the Pleiades, beloved of the 
Masai because their rising brings the 
rains, were twinkling in the Easi. 
“Such fine people,” said the young 
Britisher. “I wish... .” He sighed 
Suddenly I saw him back in the chap. 
el of his Oxford college. I heard 
the organ sounding, and the strong 
voices of the undergraduates: 


God of our fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Bencath whose awful Hand we ho'd 
Dominion over palm and pine. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


As though he were reading my 
thoughts he asked suddenly, “Do you 
know Kipling? These people judge 
us, you know. They weigh every- 
thing we do, what we think, our re- 
ligion and our education. But... .” 

“But....” and he seemed to read 
my thoughts again. “A few are be- 
ginning to want education, but just 
education isn’t enough. True, they 
can learn to want more of the goods 
that money can buy and so get rid 
of their surplus cattle and spend the 
money. But what goods do we have 
to give them that are better than 
their free life on the plains? They 
are losing an ideal and they can’t 
find a new one. The best of ours 
seem too far away, and the stepping 
stones are too few.” 

“What would you suggest as one 
good stepping stone?” 

“To use their love of cattle to build 
en interest in veterinary medicine ” 

At Mondul was a secondary school. 
and I was taken there to hear the 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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PLL REMEMBER LADY 


(The Perennial Jazz Singer) 
By Joseph Bevans Bush, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Billie Holiday was a Jazz Singer 
—a distinction which has been, and 
is being, tossed about with reckless 
abandon — and one of the most ex- 
pressive exponents of this or any art- 
form. 

This much abused title was even 
applied to the late Al Jolson, But 
Jolson, though a great man with a 
song, was no more a Jazz Singer than 
(to stretch a point) Elvis Presley. In 
recent years this name has been 
given to a host of aspiring young 
singers, whose only claim to the ap- 
pelation lies in the fact they have per- 
formed with Jazz Musicians. But, 
this doesn’t make them Jazz Singers 
any more than Louis Armstrong’s ap- 
pearing with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra makes him a 
‘longhaired’ musician. 

Who is, and who is not, a Jazz 
Singer — and even whether Jazz can 
be sung or not — has long been food 
for controversy. However, one of the 
few singers to whom this term could 
honestly and unequivocally be ap- 
plied was Billie Holiday, the recently- 
departed and much lamented ‘Lady 
Day.’ 

The very timbre of her voice was 
opposed to her being anything other 
than a Jazz Singer. Add to this the 
incredible feeling she put into her 
songs, coupled with the rhythmic 
treatment of her material, and you 
have the basic elements of Jazz Sing 
ing. For more than a quarter of a 
century this artist — another over- 
worked distinction, was one so rich- 
ly deserved by Billie Holiday — had 
come nearer than any other singer 
in keeping with the true spirit of 
Jazz. 

Being that we have a greater op- 
portunity to hear singers by way of 
records (and as a result this is the 
actual criterion for forming our op- 
inions) than in on-stage appearances, 
let us examine Miss Holiday — re- 
cordingwise — in an effort to deter 
mine whether the foregoing assertion 
is justified. 

Her first recording was made in 
the year 1933, with a Benny Good- 
man aggregation, entitled ‘Mother’s 
Son-In-Law’, This recording is not 


one which can be called great. In 
fact, by present-day standards, it 
might be even termed corny; but it 
embodies all of the elements of Jazz, 
and because it is the purpose of this 
writer to show the faith this artist 
had kept with her art, through the 
years, it is of absolute necessity that 
it be mentioned here. 

The recordings made with Teddy 
Wilson in the mid-30’s — ‘I Must 
Have That Man’; ‘Fooling Myself’; 
‘Easy Living’; ‘Miss Brown To You’; 
‘If You Were Mine’ and ‘What A 
Little Moonlight Can Do’, to name 
only a few — are of such profound 
Jazz worth, they alone would have 
assured her a niche among the all- 
time greats in this field even had she 
not remained true to this form of 
expression. 

The singing for the sheer joy cf 
singing, the phenomenal manner of 
‘playing’ with the rhythmic structure 
of a tune (singing in front or be 
hind the beat) and the incredible 
‘Holiday spirit? are so eloquently 
manifested on these recordings. 

It would be a grave injustice to 
mention the Billie Holiday of this 
period, without commenting on the 
influence of the late Lester Young 
(The President of the tenor saxo- 
phone) had on this incomparable 
song stylist. 

Take for example Lester’s accom- 
paniment on ‘I'll Never Be The 
Same’. We hear a vocalist and an 
instrumentalist expressing themselves 
magnificently in a song of sorrow. 
Lester is blowing in his free and easy 
manner and ‘Lady’ is singing with all 
the fervency that one person can 
muster and the both conveying a deep 
feeling for a beautifully sad song. 

On A Sailboat In The Moonlight’ 
we hear this masterful saxophonist 
blowing Miss Holiday to even great- 
er heights bringing out all of her 
qualities as a Jazz Singer and show- 
ing himself to be a sensitive and 
soulful artist. 

A few other items (they have re- 
corded a couple dozen such Jazz 
Gems) on which these two great tal- 
ents combine the magic of their cre- 
ativeness are: ‘Mean To Me’; ‘I Can’t 


Get Started’; ‘You Can’t Be Mine’ 
and ‘Me, Myself And I’. 

In the entire history of Jazz there 
has never been a vocalist instrument- 
alist team quite like Billie ‘Lady’ 
Holiday and Lester ‘Prez’ Young. In 
listening to these recordings, you 
can’t help but feel the great love 
and respect the one has for the oth- 
er as they express themslves so fully 
and in the manner reserved for the 
true artist. 


In the 1940’s we find our subject 
still very much the Jazz Singer, re 
cording ballads — giving them her 
special brand of treatment — which 
have since become her own personal 
property. These tunes (‘Body And 
Soul’; ‘Time On My Hands’; “There 
Is No Greater Love’; ‘Lover Man’: 
‘God Bless The Child’; ‘Strange 
Fruit’; ‘Solitude’; ‘Porgy’; ‘Gloomy 
Sunday’ and a multiplicity of others) 
have become so completely associat- 
ed with Billie Holiday until it some 
how seems wrong for anyone else to 
attempt them. 


One has only to hear these record- 
ings to grasp the full significance of 
this statement. No singer has been 
able to put as much of herself into 
her songs as Billie Holiday. This vo- 
calist performed with her whole 
heart and soul and this quality made 
her ‘Lady Day’ and not just another 
singer. 

We must search far and wide to 
find another person who can even ap- 
proach her depth of feeling and hon- 
esty. This depth of feeling is so 
obviously displayed in the Duke Fl 
lington composition, ‘Solitude’; 
which is, in my undistinguished op- 
inion, one of the most soulful of 
Holiday recordings. One can’t help 
being ‘touched’ by the loneliness she 
emits in this song of lost love. 

Sadness was very much a part of 
the Holiday make-up and it was on 
such tunes that she did her best 
work. When we hear Billie Holiday 
in this ‘groove’ it is more than just 
a song being sung. It is the unfold- 
ing of a heart which has felt more 
than its share of the arrows of 
sorrow. 
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The fact that she was so express- 
ive on sorrow songs, had earned for 
her the dubbing of Blues Singer. 
Bul, this is a misnomer and the fact 
that hardly a dozen of her recordings 
are ‘Blues’ is proof enough that this 
designation is erroneous. 


On second thought, to dub Billie 
Holiday a Blues Singer is more ‘lim- 
iting’ than ‘erroneous’; because she 
could really sing the Blues — ‘Fine 
and Mellow’; ‘Billie’s Blues’ and ‘I 
Love My Man’ being excellent for 
instance — but, for the most part 
her songs and the manner in which 
she offered them were more ‘breast- 
beating’ or ‘torchy’ than true Blues. 


When one thinks of Blues Singers, 
to mind come Ma Rainey, Bessie 
Smith, Chippie Hill, Lil Green, ete. 
These were Blues Singers and only 
in this vein could they express them- 
selves. Place ‘Lady’ in this company 
(a noble group to say the least) 
and you confine a versatile Jazz 
talent te only one facet of the idiom. 


There are those who make a dis 
tinction between Blues and Jazz, 
treating each as two unrelated forms 
of musical expression, But, Blues is 
the very foundation of Jazz and from 
this base has evolved all of its pres- 
ent-day forms. So this makes all 
Blues Singers, Jazz Singers; but. all 
Jazz Singers are not necessarily Blues 
Singers which was the case with Bil- 


lie Holiday. 


We find the Billie Holiday of the 
1950’s still steadfastly true to her 
first love (Jazz) and this is no mean 
feat in the light of the hullabaloo 
of Rock and Roll. In a decade where 
singers of artistic worth have been 
forced to take a back seat to those 
who employ gyrations and other 
forms of gimmicking, it was especial- 
ly gratifying to hear a performer of 
Miss Holiday’s caliber. 


There were those who argued that 
Billie Holiday used-to-be a great sing- 
er and that her style of singing was 
dated. But let us view this argument 
for what it was worth. First of all. 
no vocalist can remain on the scene 
for almost three decades without the 
great thief (Father Time) having his 
say. 


It must be allowed that some of 
the vitality had gone from her voice 
and there was more effort on her part 
to sound like Billie Holiday; but 
basically she was the same. There 
were the same unmistakable intona 
tions, the same deep feeling, the same 
ability to ‘reach’ her listeners and the 
same honesty which had endeared her 
to almost a generation of music 
lovers. 


As for her style being dated; if 
being true to one’s artistic convic- 
tions and being unwilling to prosti- 
tute cne’s form of expression to co- 
incide with every ephemeral musical 
fad which comes along is to be con- 
sidered ‘dated’, then it would be in 
the interest of Jazz for more of its 
exponents to become dated. 


There was no escaping Miss Holi- 
day’s eternal dedication to her form 
of expression, Even the most scrutin- 
izing study of her recordings would 
show a negligible non-Jazz out put 
in comparison to the countless orch- 
ids of really satisfying Jazz which 
she has cultivated. 


Because of her great artistry and 
dedication, all others must take a 
position behind her when all-time- 
great Jazz Singers are discussed. This 
includes Ella Fitzgerald, the very 
wonderful singer who year after year 
garners more first place votes (in the 
polls conducted by the various Jazz 
publications) than any other vocal- 
ist. 

There have been periods when Bil- 
lie Holiday was more productive: 
but, taking all things into considera- 
tion, even up to the very end, she 
was the most soulfully expressive 
artist in her field. 


I'll remember Lady — the Peren 
nial Jezz Singer, may God bless the 


Child. 


African Stories 
(Continued from Page 109) 


upper class sing. It was a song of 
praise for their school, beautiful part 
singing with deep basses sounding 
from the rear of the room. As the 
boys sang they were full of energy, 
eager, secure, happy. On the walis 
behind them were posters of the 
United Nations, the first I had seen 
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in East Africa; for Tanganyika is « 
trust territory of the United Nations. 


After I came home, we tried at 
Iowa State Unversity, to get a Masai 
boy in veterinary medicine. There 
was only one candidate and the effort 
was a failure. The boy had apparent- 
ly been upset by the strains of cul- 
tural transition before he even left 


East Africa. 


But in September, 1959, I received 
from a small college a letter in an 
unfamiliar hand. “Dear Elizabeth 
E.,” it read. “I am the only Masai 
in the United States of America. ... 
I wanted to go to a Professional 
School of Venterinary Medicine after 
I have completed a two year course. 
I am getting full tuition Scholarship 
and it is easy for me to work and get 
my Board and Lodging fees.... If 
possible, Ict me have a Bulletin.” 


Ancient Negro History 
Prof. Mildred Smith Lectures 


Ancient Masks and Statues — What 

They Are and What They Say 

Ancient masks and statues are the 
only instruments from antiquity that 
actually permit us to see the faces 
and figures of the pharoahs as they 
actually were. We must understand 
that a mask does not have to be worn 
to be a mask, It does not have to 
take the shape of a human face to 
harbor a human spirit. This is the 
Negro idea of expression and free- 
dom. In all African art we catch 
reflections of ancient Egyptian art. 
In Africa the artist creates or pro- 
duces before he exposes himself to 
realism. The most realistic works of 
art in ancient Egypt were the death 
masks. Thoe or Toti VI is the first 
pharoah whom we may say that we 
have seen. His is the earliest death 
mask that we know. From it we have 
learned that he was a young man 
when he died, for his face reveals 
vouth and princely congeniality. 
Here, a discussion of the Egyptian 
embalming process is necessary to a 
thorough understanding of the his- 
torical value of the mask. A detailed 
account of this process follows as it 
is extracted from Julia De Wolfe 
Addison’s book, The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


... In preparing the body accord- 
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ing to the most expensive method 
they commence by extracting the 
brain from the nostrils by a curved 
hook partly cleansing the head by 
this means and partly by pouring in 
certain drugs. Then making an in- 
cision in the side with a sharp Ethi- 
opian flint, they draw out the in- 
testines through that aperture. . 
They fill the cavity with powder of 
pure myrrh and other fragrant sub 
stances and sew it up again. This 
being done they salt the body, keep- 
ing it in natron during seventy days. 

. When the seventy days are 
over they wash the body and wrap 
it up entirely in bands of fine linen 
smeared on the inner side with gum 

. The first wrapping of the 
mummy was begun by the bandaging 
with linen strips. These being fre- 
quently of a thousand yards in 
length. Sometimes the face was fit- 
ted with a gold mask... . 


. . . Sometimes the face was cov- 
ered with fine cloth, exactly fitting 
with the features, all painted to rep- 
resent the deceased. In other cases, 
portraits painted on the wooden pan- 
els were introduced . . . Punic was 
also used for the purpose of making 
masks. The masks on the mummy 
often represented the deceased one’s 
features or those of one of his an- 
cestors. It is from these masks that 
we are often able to determine the 
racial identity of a particular phar 
oah. The death mask of Toti, for 
example, reveals a pair of thick lips 
in an otherwise cylindrical face. This 
is probably evidence of his Set in- 
heritance. We know by the death 
mask of Pepy VI, that he was prob- 
ably the son of Toti VI. The death 
mask shows a strange resemblance 
between the two. 


A man is not the only creature who 
ean wear a mask. To the ancient 
Egyptian and to the primitive Negro, 
a god has as much right to be rep- 
resented by a mask as a man. An ani- 
mal mask could represent the spirit 
of a god and the mask of a deceased 
priest could be alive as the spirit of 
one still existing at the portal of 
mortality. It is through these masks 
that we know how the ancients 
thought the gods looked. 


The statues of ancient vharoahs 


tell us something about the body 


build of these monarchs. A magni- 
ficent statue of Pepy shows him 
standing with his left leg advanced. 
He wears only a skirt about his loins. 
He wore a crown, but this is now lost. 
The eyes of the statue were inlaid 
in copper and this statue compared 
with the death mask of Toti depicts 
the relationship of these two pha- 
roahs. 


Several statuettes of lime-stone are 
now in the Boston Museum. The col 
ors of these statuettes are still vivid. 
Julia De Wolfe Addison says that, 
the white was made of pipe clay 
mixed with honey or white of egg. 
The black was prepared from ecal- 
cined bone. Blue was usually the 
genuine ultra marine .. . the blue 
was often pulverized blue glass col- 
ored with sulphate of copper... . 

. Men are always colored :n 
the tints of the red Indian and wo- 
men red and yellow. The sex of a 
mummy is also denoted in this way. 

There is a clossal statue of Ram- 
ses II, from the Nineteenth Dynasty 
in black granite found in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. The in- 
scription on this statue reads, “Lord 
of two lands, Ra Usher Mo Sotep 
en ra.” In another place the inscrip- 
tion reads, “The good god, light of 
the two lands.” Another portrait of 
Ramses appears on a flat slab of 
stone. This one shows him wearing 
the cobra headdress of his ancestors. 
Here, we are introduced to amulets. 
These little figures tell a story about 
the ancient Negro that no other rem 
nants from antiquity could possibly 
tell. mr 

The word amulet may be translated 
as something carried or something 
worn. They were supposed to exert 
magic over the body upon which they 
were placed. 

The little step amulet is supposed 
to serve as a link between the wor'd 
and heaven. The inscription on it 
may he translated, “Homage to thee, 
O ladder of Set!” The amulet placed 
on a body also kept it from being bit- 
ten by the serpents of the under- 
world. 

One such amulet is the beetle. The 
beetle dates from the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty and from the reign of Seti I. 
Seti wished to be indentified with 
the Set people and chose for him- 
self this name in spite of three oth- 
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ers that he may have used. The 
beetle is unusually realistic. It is 
often seen slightly raised on its legs 
which are cut free and are not solid, 


Pure Negroes appear in the tile 
portarits from ancient Egypt. The 
hair is in tight ringlets and the skin 
is black. The Hittite has thick lips, 
a flat nose and a barbarous facial 
angle. The symbolism, masks, statues 
and art work of Egypt have made 
her alive and available to us today. 

The magic of the amulet is epito- 
mized in the fetish of African tribes 
today. Here, and only here, do we 
get the technical shades of closeness 
to the Egyptian amulet that we seek. 
The business of bringing back the 
dead is one of the biggest industries 
in West Afgrica. The following state- 
ment is taken from Masks and De 
mons by MacGown and Rosse: 

Among the Ibos of Nigeria. 
between the first interment of the 
corpse and the second, when a wick- 
er coffin is buried beside the dead, 
spirits appear twice a day supporting 
the figure and the mask of the de- 
parted . . . The African mask bhe- 
trays the fact that spirits are not 
confineable. 

. . . The mask is still potent in 
West Africa; Negroes have been 
known to bolt out a Christmas cele- 
bration when the missionary came in 
masquerading as Santa Claus. . 

.. . In Africa we catch the artist 
just before he meets the seduction of 
realism, just before he discovers the 
arts of accurate reproduction and 
spends all his energies on technical 
display. He has the sense of form 
and its necessary relation to life: but 
he is still free to drive directly at 
the expression of his emotions. He is 
not trying to imitate man. He is try- 
ing to imitate God. He renroduces 
emotions instead of people. He is the 
creative artist, not the fecund animal. 
. . . To the African just as to the 
ancient Egyptian, death in anv form 
may serve as a pattern for beauty. 

. . . All masks have some curious 
onnressive sense of the dead made 
living, the spirit given flesh, the god 
or demon brought into physical con- 
tact... 

. . . The mask is a symbol per se. 
The Negro feels this. He feels the im- 
minence of something mystic in the 
very head itself... . 
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. . . The mask is as full of mys 
teries and terrors as fetishism itself. 

The Negro — The African Negro 
is the only living race which main- 
tains the mysteriousness of the per- 
iod of masks, and statues of ancient 
Egypt. It appears then, that they are 
the only survivors of this mysterious 
culture, The masking idea is not for- 
eign to them. It is a part of their 
heritage. Death to the Egyptian was 
not the end. The spirit needed instri- 
ments for further travel. Death is not 
the end for the African, the spirit to 
him also needs instruments for fur- 
ther travel. Then ancient Egyptian. 
and the contemporary African Negro 
are related in spirit and in ideology. 
The idea of abstract art is innate 
with the Negro. The features from the 
mummy masks explain to us why 
this art has remained a part of 
African Culture. 








Officeof Dicetion Grant 


Goes To Boston University 

A $13,000 grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education has been awarded 
to Boston University as part of a 
three-year program that will enable 
seven qualified graduate students in 
the areas of African Studies and 
Philosophy of Education to complete 
doctoral requirements. 

The Philosophy of Education doc- 
toral program was inaugurated three 
years ago by the University to apply 
the principle that “educational theory 
is applied philosophy.” A program 
was designed to produce individuals 
qualified to teach Philosophy of Edu- 
cation in univesities that do not have 
schools of education. 

The African Research and Studies 
Program was established at Boston 
University in 1953 for the purpose of 
contributing to the growth of knowl- 
edge about Africa. Under this pro- 
gram students specialize in African 
affairs and write their doctoral dis 
sertalions in this area, but earn their 
doctorates in one of the social sci- 
ences o: related fields. The combined 
program is expected to contribute 
most effectively to the study of Afri- 
can affairs by producing social sci- 
entists whose interests and under- 
standing extend beyond the scope of 
a single discipline. 


The grant, a National Defence 


Fellowship, extends through next 
June. 

Graduate students in the African 
Studies and Research Program who 
have been awarded fellowships un- 
der the grant include the following: 
Douglas L. Wheeler, 17 Enfield road, 
St. Louis, Mo.: Robert W. Morgan, 
Jr., 5 Valley road, Concord, Mass.; 
Idrian N. Resnick, 1216 Common- 
wealth avenue, Brighton, Mass.; and 
Newell M. Stultz, 176 Preston road, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Graduate students in Philosophy of 
Education are: Walter A. Dale, 35 
Queensberry street, Boston; Richard 
G. Lyons, 211 Morrissey boulevard. 
Quincy, Mass.; and Mary FE. Me- 
Donald, 89 Pond street, Waltham, 
Mass, 








Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor 
Negro History Bulletin 

1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

We are enclosing a copy of a new 
periodical which will appear on the 
American scene starting this Janu- 
ary. We thought that some mention 
or review of this unique venture 
might be of interest to your readers. 

Briefly, “The Century Gazette” is 
a fortnightly newspaper that will re- 
print actual accounts of life in our 
country as reported during the cor- 
responding two-week period a cen- 
tury The “Gazette” does not 
purport to be a journal devoted to 
the exclusive interest of the profes- 
sional student of history. It is, we 


ago. 
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believe, informative, educational, and 
entertaining. 

The “Gazette? is now forming an 
Advisory Board whose function wiil 
be to guide and counsel the editorial 
staff. Sources of every single item 
are indicated. A quarterly Index will 
be published free of charge with 
every subscription of a school, li- 
brary or professional teacher. 

Charter rates for schools and li- 
braries are $3 for one year, and $7 
for three years, with 26 issues pub- 
lished annually. 

I trust that the information in this 
letter coupled with the “Gazette’ it- 
self will prove of interest. 

May we have your reactions — 
suggestions or critisms? 

Sincerely yours, 
Herbert Weinberg 
Director of Publicity 

Editors Note: This periodical 
might be very helpful to students en- 
gaged in historical research of the 
period. 
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History! 








SET ASIDE A DAY IN FEBRUARY TO 


WEAR A 
PROUD AMERICAN BUTTON 


Third Celebration of Proud Americans 


Raise funds for your favorite charity; and at the same time 
help support the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
Sell “Proud American” buttons at 25 cents each! 
Forty per cent discount for orders of 100 or more. 

The 1960 “Proud American” buttons are ready for distribution. 


Mail your order today! 
A.S.N.L.H. - 1538 NINTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TELEPHONE: HOsBaArtr 2-0313 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Of all the professions, the ministry 
has probably, the most influence upon 
the masses of Negroes. This is due, 
perhaps, to the deeply religious na- 
ture of the Negro, 


In pre-Civil War days, the slaves 
depended upon religion for the hope 
of better times, if not on this earth, 
then in the life hereafter.. The spir 
ituals and other songs expressed this 
hope feelingly. 

“Swing low, Sweet Chariot,” 
“Good News, The Chariot’s Comin’,’. 
and “Get on Board, Little Chillun”, 
are examples of the hope of the 
slaves, expressed in song, to be borne 
away from this life of trials and hard 
labor, to a land of “milk and honey”. 


The slave owners made use of this 
attitude by encouraging the Negroes 
to believe that their reward for good 
and faithful work for their masters, 
would be in heaven, indeed. Many 
slaves, of course, accepted this phony 
Christianity; but certainly all did 
not, These thoughful men and women 
failed to look forward with any joy 
to a heaven in which, no doubt, they 
would be shoved off into some corner 
far from the throne of God. They 
reasoned that if white people were 
going to heaven, the Negroes could 
expect pretty much the same treat- 
ment they were getting here on earth. 
They wanted none of the white mea’s 
preaching, therefore, and stole off in- 
to the woods and swamps to worship 
in their own way, and to picture and 
pray for the kind of heaven in which 
they too, would be happy. 


As soon as these secret meetings 
were discovered, they were frowned 
upon, and broken up as often as pos- 
sible, because the whites feared that 
some of the bolder slaves would lead 
the others to become so dissatisfied 
with their lot, that an insurrection 
could take place. 


Later, the Negroes who had been 
members of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches, organized churches of 
their own of the same denominations: 
and the thing which the whites had 
feared, actually came to pass. It was 


in Baptist churches in Virgina that 
the insurrectons heeded by Denmark 
Vesey and Nat Turner, originated. 

Naturally, for financial as well as 
other reasons, the early Negro 
churches had many problems; but 
their leaders were, for the most part, 
earnest and dedicated men. And the 
churches grew and flourished in spite 
of difficulties. 

Among the founders of pre-War 
Negro churches were the following 
men: George Liele, Andrew Bryan, 
Richard Allen, Peter Williams, Lem- 
uel Haynes, Absalom Jones, and 
others. 

The Harrison Street Baptist Church 
of Petersburg, Virginia, was organ- 
ized in 1776; and in 1779, George 
Liele established a Baptist church in 
Savannah, Georgia. Other Baptist 
churches arose in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, in 1795; New York, in 1808; 
and in Philadelphia and Boston, in 
1809, 

Richard Allen founded a Metho- 
dist church in Philadelphia in 1787. 
It is said that this church was the 
direct result of an insulting incident 
at the St. George’s Methodist Church. 
A group of Negro worshippers there 
were pulled from their knees while 
praying, and ordered to go to the 
gallery! 

Rightly incensed, some of these 
Negroes formed Bethel Church under 
the able leadership of Mr. Allen, 
while others of this group organized 
the African Protestant Episcopal 
church of which Absalom Jones was 
the leader. 

By 1816, enough churches like 
Bethel Church had been established 
to form the national African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church with Richard 
Allen as its first bishop. 

In New York, under the leadership 
of Peter Williams, and James Varick, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church was formed; and in 1821, it, 
too, had become a national group 
whose first bishop was James Varick. 

The Negro church fared much bet- 
ter in the North than it did in the 
South, at first. In the slave states, 
Negro preachers were often forbid 
den by law to conduct services; and 
their members were required to wor- 
ship under the supervision of whites. 


In many instances, Negro churches 
were pastored by whites; yet, the 
religious faith of the Negro did not 
wane: He still depended upon God 
and the church to ease his fears and 
to lighten his burdens. 

The same thing is true to this 
day. No matter what happens, the 
Negro usually goes first to his church 
for help. What an opportunity the 
Negro minister has to influence his 
people for good! The loyal, intelli- 
gent, trained minister of whom we 
have only too few, could shape the 
destiny of the Negro race with very 
little trouble. 

Unfortunately, however, there are, 
even in this noble profession, men 
who teke advantage of their congre- 
gations instead of earnestly trying 
to help those whom they pretend to 
serve. As a result, some of these false 
leaders amass great wealth for them- 
selves, while their followers remain 
poor and untrained. 

In these days of crises, it should 
be the aim of all Negro ministers 
to help educate and otherwise pre- 
pare their members for living in the 
New Day, when democracy shall be- 
come an actual way of life in Ameri 
ca, and each American of whatever 
racial origin, shall progress or re- 
gress on his own merits. 

To name the outstanding and truly 
helpful ministers of our present-day 
churches, would be a pleasant but 
risky undertaking lest we should, un- 
intentionally, fail to name some who 
should be cited. But there are many 
preachers in our churches who de- 
serve great credit for their untiring 
and unselfish work among their fol- 
lowers. 

We can expect from these men, 
the directions for living the beiter 
life which is bound to come. 


FOR YOU TO DO 


1. Learn the history of your own 
church; and of at least two others 
of different denominations in your 
community. 

2. Think of ways in which teen- 
agers can help make their churches 
better: and write a paper on this sub 
ject to read at a meeting of the youth 
group of your church. 
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3.Find how many “store front” 
churches are in your city; and try 
to learn, without prying, who their 
leaders are, and how they operate. 

4. Which is the largest church in 
your community ?Why is it so popu- 
lar? 

5. What types of services do most 
of the young people whom you know 
prefer? 


Why? 
For Whom Is Your 


School Named? 
By Geneva C. Turner 


Slater School 

In the group of unselfish white 
friends who gave their energy, mon- 
ey, time, and labor in behalf of the 
colored people in their struggle for 
freedom and independence belongs 
th name of JOHN FOX SLATER. 
He had the very fortunate combina- 
tion of great wealth and a very gen- 
erous spirit. Many persons have a 
generous heart and would help every- 
one in need if they had the money. 
Others have much money but are 
not willing to help those in need; 
they would rather consume it all on 
their own selfish desires or continue 
to hoard it. John Fox Slater, how- 
ever, was a philanthropist, that is fo 
say, one who has the active spirit of 
good will toward one’s fellow men. 

Slater, a manufacturer, was born 
at Slatersville, Rhode Island, on 
March 4, 1815, and there received 
his academic education. At seventeen 
he became manager of one of his 
father’s mills. In 1872, he came into 
possession of the property and great- 
ly enlarged it. He had holdings in 
different manufacturing corporations 
in many of which he was director. 

By his skillful management he a- 
massed a large fortune and made 
very wise and sound investments. He 
used the fortune he had thus acquir- 
ed most unselfishly and contributed 
liberally to education. He was chief- 
ly instrumental in establishing the 
free academy at Norwich, Connecti- 
cut. He created a million dollar fund 
for industrial education among the 
freedmen. He placed this in the hands 
of trustees in April, 1882. 

Although John Fox Slater died 
on May 9, 1884, countless freedmen 
families have benefited 


and their 


from that “Slater Fund”. The Slater 
Elementary School on P Street be- 
tween North Capitol and First Streets 
in Washington City is named in his 
honor and it a monument to his 
philanthropic and generous spirit. 


BOOKS 


A Great Book About 


The Negro People 
By ANNA ARNOLD HEDGEMAN 

Dr. Lawrence D. Reddick, who was 
for 9 years curator of the Schomburg 
Collection of Negro Literature of the 
New York Public Library, has writ- 
ten a biography of Martin Luther 
King Jr., called “Crusader Without 
Violence,” (Harper Brothers, $3.95). 

Since those days, Dr. Reddick has 
been a part of the Southern scene, 
having taught history in Atlanta, and 
serves as Chairman of the 
Department of History at Alabama 
State College. He was, therefore, 
privileged to be a part of Alabama 
during the entire period of the now 
historic Montgomery bus boycott. 


now 


In these pages you will find the 
of Martin Luther King, the 
man. You will learn of his family 
background, his education, his in- 
terest in ideas, his hobbies, his dress, 
his fraternity, his reading matter and 
habits, and of his marriage and per- 
sonal life. You will meet his wife, 
Coretta, and learn of her background 
and see clearly the way in which 
the pasts of these two young people 
have given strength to each in their 
marriage. There is proper stress 
on their backgrounds, for often our 
heroes are presented as “remarkable” 
rather than as natural results of 
parental and community influence. 

Atlanta, which has often been 
called the New York of the South, 
is presented with all of its “bustling 
and expanding and roomy” atmos- 
phere, and of course, with its “south- 
ern exposure.” You will meet Mar- 
tin Luther King at Morehouse and 
appreciate the story of its influence 
on his mind and living. 

The North, represented by North- 
erners in the South, and the North 
represented by Martin and Coretta’s 
experiences at Antioch, Oberlin, Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary and Boston 
University is here, too. 


story 
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Many fictions have grown up 
around the Montgomery story and 
Dr. Reddick cuts through them with 
facts. He says, for example, “Martin 
Luther King did not precipitate the 
Montgomery bus strike; that was 
done by Mrs. Rosa Parks. Neither 
did he think up the idea of the boy- 
cott. . .King did not create the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association, 
but was himself chosen by the MIA. 
Nor did he impose his will upon the 
organization; rather, most of its de- 
cisions were the result of collective 
thinking.” 


One of the most informative chap- 
ters of the book is called “Decision 
at Montgomery,” with its description 
of some of the key people who helped 
make the decision. You meet the 
colorful Reverend Ralph D. Abber- 
nathy, “who gave the MIA its name 
at the organizational meeting Decem- 
ber 5, 1955, and throughout the boy- 
cott year was second in command.” 
You will meet Mrs. Jo Ann Robinson, 
described as “a quick thinker and 
extremely creative in formulating 
ways of getting things done.” You 
will meet Jim Pierce “from a Black 
Belt county Lowndes-and yet has de- 
veloped a 20th Century view of the 
world.” You will meet Fred D. Gray, 
a young attorney barely started in 
the law and “yet from his modest 
quarters of bare walls and naked 
floors, Gray launched a legal offen- 
sive that threw the large and well- 
equipped legal staff of the city, coun- 
ty and state attorneys into confu- 
sion.” You will meet Bob Greatz, 
the lone white man who made the 
MIA an interracial body through his 
membership. You will also meet E. 
D. Dixon, a Pullman porter. 


This qualitiy of struggle was not 
new to Nixon, for he had been head 
of the state NAACP with Mrs. Rosa 
Parks as his secretary. He had also 
been a pioneer in the struggle for 
a Federal FEPC. You will also be 
reminded of gallant, pioneering Lil- 
lian Smith. 

As you read Dr. Reddick’s volume 
you are very conscious of the people 
who were the backbone of the move- 
ment. Dr. Reddick pays tribute to 
them, “Above all, the impuse and 
stamina of the boycott movement 
came from the thousands of Mont- 
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gomery Negroes — the cooks and 
maids, the laborers, skilled and semi- 
s:.illed workers, housewives and stu- 
dents—who were regular bus riders. 
They were the people who picked up 
and swept along their leaders and 
bore them up whenever the morale of 
the leadership sagged.” 





JOHN HENDRIK CLARKE 
P.O. Box 51 College Station 
New York 30, N.Y. 


OLD GHANA 
By John Hendrik Clarke 


Old Ghana was one of the great 
empires of Africa before the coming 
ef the Europeans to the Western Su- 
dan. It began with the settlement of 
Aukar in the second century of the 
Christian era and had a known his- 
tory of 1,000 years. The first in- 
habitants were Berbers and Mande 
speaking Negroes who were called 
Soninkes. The assumption that the 
early state of Ghana was ruled by a 
dynasty of white kings has never been 
successfully supported by facts. The 
country was once called Ghanata or 
Walata, and it was the first of the 
great independent states below the 
Sahara to become known to the Euro- 
peans. 


At the beginning of the Christian 
era the Sahara did not extend as 
far south as it now does, and the 
area that is now a desert was once the 
site of flourishing cities. Some writ- 
ers believe that Ghana was found as 
early as 700 B.C., since an impressiv« 
list of forty-four kings had ruled 
in that land before 300 A.D. 

By the eighth century the Soninke 
kings were the undisputed masters 
of Ghana. The Arab merchants re- 
lated that in those days its borders 
reached the Atlantic. At the height 
of its power in the ninth century, 
the empire stretched as far as Tim 
buctoo to the east and absorbed sev- 
eral small kingdoms in the sout's. 
About 800 A.D. the rulers of Ghana 
founded the city of Djenne and built 
it into one of the most prosperous 
centers of the Western Sudan. 

Europeans became aware of Ghana 
in the eighth century—long after it 
had become a powerful kingdom. 
One of the tribes that lived in this 
country was known as Wangana. This 


was a Fulani tribe. The Europeacs 
heard of them at a time when they 
were making their first appearance 
in West African history. In Europe 
end in the Arab countries Ghana was 
known as a country rich in gold. 
Much later in the fifteenth century. 
the search for this precious metal 
was the main reason for Portuguese 
voyages to the Guinea Coast. The 
kings of old Ghana were known to 
have a very large nugget of gold, 
bigger than any ever found else- 
where; one story claims that weighed 
a ton. 


El Bekri, an Arab writer, wrote 
a geography book almost a thousand 
years ago in which he described O!d 
Ghana. The capital, he says, was 
the town of Ghana which had the 
same name as the country and was 
divided into two parts. In one part 
lived the Muslims, usually foreigners 
who had come from North Africa to 
trade in Ghana. In the other part 
of the town the pagans and a diver- 
sity of other people lived. The city 
had twelve mosques and many 
schools. To North Africa Ghana ex- 
ported gold, skins, ivory, kola nuts, 
gum, honey, corn, and cotton. Salt 
and cloth were generally received in 
exchange. 


The King, who in El! Bekri’s time 
was Tenkamenin, lived in a palace 
of stone and wood which was so built 
that it could be well defended in 
time of war. Inside the palace were 
pictures, sculptures, and glass win- 
dows. Other houses in the town were 
built of stone, and many surrounded 
by gardens. 


The Empire of Ghana was well 
erganized. The political progress an? 
social well being of its people could 
be favorably compared to the king- 
doms and empires that prevailed in 
Europe at this time. The soil was 
fertile and the people raised two crops 
a year. The King, Tenkamenin, had 
succeeded his maternal uncle, Beci. 
in 1062. This was the Golden Age 
of Ghana. When the King gave 
audience, he appeared in great state 
under a pavilion provided for the 
occasion. Pages bearing shields and 
swords mounted in gold stood around 
him. Members of the royal house- 
hold stood to the right of the king 
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magnificently dressed. The royal 
town, which was surrounded by beau- 
tiful gardens, was guarded by priests. 
In spite of the fact that most of the 
people had been introduced to Mo- 
hammedanism during the ninth cen- 
tury and the tenth century, most of 
these people were still animists. The 
royal family accepted Islam as a 
mark of distinction and scholarship 
because Arabic and the Koran was 
taught. During the reign of Ten- 
kamenin, the country had a military 


force of 200,000 men. 
The Arabs and the Berbers never 


forgave the black monarchs of Ghana 
for destroying their power in the 
ninth and terth centuries. In one 
of their numerous holy wars in 1076. 
they united in a campaign to over- 
throw the reigning black dynasty of 
Ghana. The Moslem army was under 
the leadership of Abu Bekr of the 
Sosso Empire. The conquest of 
Ghana brought its Golden Age to 
an end. 


The character of the country was 
slow to change. Nearly a hundred 
years later the writer, El Idrisi, spoke 
of it as being “The greatest kingdom 
of the blacks.” He mentions the 
fact that the country is ruled by a 
king of Berber descent who governs 
by his own authority. but gives alle- 
giance to the Abbasside Sultan of 
Egypt. The people still had not be- 
come Mohammedans. 


In later account, El Idrisi said: 

“Ghana. . .is the most considerable, 
the most thickly populated and the 
most commercial of the black coun- 
tries. It is visited by rich merchants 
from all the surrounding countries 
and from the extremities of the 
West.” 

In the year 1087 the people of 
Ghana were able to ‘throw off the 
yoke of Sosso and recover their ir- 
dependence. The country was never 
the same again. The old unity and 
grendeur, however, were not re- 
covered. The King of Sosso, Sum- 
anguru Kannte, invaded the country 
in 1203, and the King of the Mandin- 
go empire of Melle, Sundiata Keita, 
invaded it in the year 1240. From 
the ruins of the Empire of Ghana 
came the Kingdoms of Diara and 
Sosso. The provinces of Ghana be- 
came 4 part of the Melle Empire and 
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were absorbed into the Empire of 
Sor shay. 
nd thus, Old Ghana, the first 


geat Empire of the Western Sudan, 
passed into memory. 


New Ghana 
By John Hendrik Clarke 


The new state of Ghana has i's 
roots in the aftermath of one of the 
many great migrations within the 
continent of Africa. The first nation 
of Ghana was located on the bend 
of the Niger River, below the Sahara. 
in the area of Africa called the Wes*- 
ern Sudan. This nation and Empire 
flourished from the fourth century 
to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, reaching its greatest period of 
grandeur during the reign of a dy- 
nasty of kings called the Soninkes. 

In the year 1076, when the old 
state of Ghana was invaded by the 
Sosso warrior, Abu Bekr, many of the 
people living in Ghana at this time 
refused to accept the religion of the 
conqueror. A distinct social com- 
munity of people called the Akans 
migrated southward and settled in 
the part of West Africa that was found 
in that area. 

The major divisions of the Akan 
people are: The Twi, the Fante, and 
the Asante. The Ewe and the Ga 
people came into the Gold Coast 
much later, probably during the fif- 
teenth and the sixteenth centuries. 

The land inhabited by the Akan 
people before the disruption of their 
community by the Moslem conquest 
was known as Akana or Akane, the 
name which the Arabs called Ghana 
and the Europeans called Guinea. 

At the beginning of their modern 
history, the main features of Akan 
politicul life had a democratic form 
of kingship which the warrior kings 
of Asante stock imposed upon the 
neighboring tribes. When the Euro- 
peans rediscovered the Gold Coast 
in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, some of the tribes of Akan stocl. 
were still paying to the king of Wa- 
lata, successor of the ancient Ghana 
empire. 

The thought pattern that created 
the modern state of Ghana began 
early in the eighteenth with the 
founding of the Ashanti Confederacy 
which was during the reign of Osie 
Tutu, first great King of Ashanti 


v £3 


The beginning of this period in thei 
history is beautifully told in the 
following excerpt from the book 
“The Golden Stool,” by Edwin W. 
Smith: 

“Early in the eighteenth century 
there came to the court of Osie Tutn, 
the fourth King of Ashanti, a cele- 
brated magician named Anokye, whe 
announced that he was commissioned 
by Onyame, the God of the sky, to 
make Ashanti a great and powerful 
nation. In the presence of the king 
and a great multitude, he drew down 
from heaven a black cloud from 
which issued the rumblings through 
the air until it rested upon the king’s 
knees without touching the eart’. 
Except for the gold which part!y 
covered it, Anokye proclaimed that 
it contained the sunsum (the soul) of 
the Ashanti people, that with it was 
bound up their power, their honor, 
their welfare, and that if ever it were 
captured or destroyed, the nation 
would perish.” 

Thus began the legend of the Gold- 
en Stool during the reign of Oss: 
Tutu, most renowned of all Ashanti 
kings. 

Historically speaking, European: 
preyed upon the Gold Coast for over 
five centuries. The Portuguese came 
in 1492 as tradesmen and built EI- 
mira Castle. The English appeared 
in 1552, followed soon afterwards 
by the Dutch. The Swedes established 
themselves at Cape Coast and the 
Danes built Christianborg Castle at 
Accra. By 1662 the British had 
gained the upper hand in the Gold 
Coast slave trade. After the with- 
drawal of the Dutch, the British en- 
joyed a monopoly on the slave trade 
until it was abolished in 1807. 

The British entered Kumasi, the 
capital of Ashanti, toward the end 
of the eighteenth century during the 
reign of Osei Tutu Kwamina, when 
the British intervened in a_ tribal 
dispute. Prior to this time British 
influence was limited to their forts 
along the coast. 

The disputes between the British 
and the Ashanti people came to a 
climax whent he British sent an armv 
into Kumasi on January 17, 1896. 
They demanded an indemnity of 
50.000 ounces of gold from the Asan- 
tehene, Prempeh. The British knew 
full well that the Asantehene could 
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not pay this indemnity. Asking for 
the idemnity wes really an excuse to 
dispose the Asantehene. The British 
arrested the King of Ashanti, the 
Queen Mother, and the most influen- 
tial people of the royal household. 
King Prempeh and his family were 
imprisoned in Elmira Castle, and 
later in Sierra Leone; and in 19006 
they were taken to the Seychelles 
Islands off the east coast of Africa 

That same year the British Gover- 
nor, Sir Frederic Hodgson, came to 
Kumasi and demanded the Golden 
Stool, saying that he had replaced 
the Asantehene and the Golden Stool 
should be brought out for him to sit 
on. The Ashantis listened in silence. 
When the meeting was over they de 
parted and started to prepare for 
the last Ashanti War. Yaa Asantewa. 
the Queen Mother of Ejisu, was chos- 
en by the Ashantis as their leader. 
The war that followed bares her 
name—“The Yaa Asantewa War.” 

The great age of the Ashanti peo- 
ple opened with an event involving 
the Golden Stool and tragicaliy closed 
the same way. 

The agitation for the return of 
their king, Prempeh, was converted 
into a demand for independence. A 
new type of educated leader emerged 
in the Gold Coast. In 1924 King 
Prempeh was permitted to return 
home after nearly thirty years of 
exile. Casely Hayford. the greatest 
of all West African nationalists had 
led and won the fight for King Prem. 
peh’s return. The Ashanti Confede- 
racy was restorted in 1935, and once 
more became the paramount cen- 
tralized Akan Government in the 
whole of the country. then known as 
the Gold Coast. 

After the Second World War. there 
was a nation-wide demand for more 
rapid progress toward self govern- 
ment. After a commisison hearing 
presided over by Sir Henley Coussey, 
the Gold Coast was granted a new 
constitution. Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
who had been educated in the United 
States, had returned in 1947 to join 
the United Gold Coast Convention. 
but in 1949 he formed his own Con 
vention People’s Party. He was im- 
prisoned in 1950 for declaring “Posi- 
tive Action” in his campaigning. 
While in prison, he was elected ‘n 
the first general election in 1951. He 
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was released to lead his party, which 
had won a sweeping majority in the 
elections. 

The C.P.P. again won a majority 
in the 1954 elections which intro- 
duced an all Africen Assembly with 
104 seats and held 72 seats in the 
1956 election. Despite having to 
face its first organized opposition, a 
coalition of the National Liberation 
Movement (Ashanti) and the North- 
ern People’s Party, the Convention 
People’s Party won 397,941 votes to 
the opposition’s 298,967 votes and 
held eight out of twenty-one sea's 
in Ashanti, and eleven out of twenty- 
six seats in the Northern Region. 
Subsequently, the opposition forces 
coalesced to form the United Party. 

The State of Ghana came into exis- 
March 6, 1957, when the 
former Gold Coast colony, Ashanti 
the Northern territories of the Gold 
Coast, and the Trusteeship territory 
of Togoland attained Dominion stat- 
us and The name 
of the country recalls a powerful 
monarchy which from the fourth to 
the thirteenth century A.D. ruled the 
region of the middle Niger. The 
Ghana Independence Act received 
the Royal assent on February 7, 1957 
The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in December, 1956, had ap- 
proved the termination of British ad 
ministration in Togoland. Togoland 
became an integral part of Ghana. 

The Akan people migrated from 
the old state of Ghana and settled ir 
the Gold Coast in the year 1076. At 
one minute past midnight on March 
5, 1957, 881 years later, Prime Minis- 
ter Kwame Nkrumah addressed a 
multitude of his people and pro- 
claimed to the world, “Our beloved 
Ghana is free forever.” 


tence on 


independence. 





Documentation >? 
Author’s Rebuttal 


Dr. Milton M. James wrote so fav- 
orably of my Crusader Without Vio- 
lence in the November (1959) issue 
of The Negro History Bulletin, that 
I am reluctant to do more than bow 
and smile “thanks.” However, he does 
raise a question that should not be 
passed over entirely — especially in 
a publication devoted to History. 


In the course of his review, Pro- 
fessor James states that my biography 
of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.. was 
“not heavily documented.” If he 
means that the pages were not cov- 
ered with numerous footnotes, he is 
correct. On the other hand, we hope 
that the source of every important 
statement in the book is made clear 
to the reader. Thus if the reader is 
aware as to who said what, when, 
where and under what circumstances. 
this, in my view, is ample documen- 
tation. Moreover, much of this book 
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was written from direct observation, 
As Dr. W. E. B. DuBois has said, one 
of the book’s merits rests upon the 
author's ‘first-hand knowledge of its 
subject and not merely on docu. 
ments.” 

If the above was indicated without 
cluttering up the prose with exces. 
sive footnoting, I feel that one of the 
objectives of the most modern histor- 
iography was achieved. 

At least, this is the way it seems 
to me. 


-L. D. Reddick 
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WCODSON 
Negro History Week 


(Continued from Back Page) 

CaJl a meeting of the outstanding 
citizens of your community. Have 
them agree upon an efficient commit- 
tee to make the celebration reach 
all groups like churches, 
lodges, and clubs. Encourage each 
one of such bodies to have appropri- 
ate exercises during Negro History 
Week and throughout the month of 
February. 


schools, 


Secure the interest and 
tion of a number of professional 
men, business men, teachers, and 
ministers, who will serve as speak- 
ers at such exercises. Appeal to those 
who are not trying to exploit the 
public. He who charges a fee for 
making a speech or singing a song 
on this occasion does not grasp ihe 
meaning of the movement and should 
therefore be avoided. 


coopera- 


Persuade your pastor to deliver an 
address on the Sunday beginning the 
celebration. No-one is more influen- 
tial than the pastor in arousing the 
people to the performance of civic 
duty. Do not fail to secure his as- 
sistance and through him the sup- 
port of his communicants, 


Set aside one day of this week as 
a Book and Picture Fund Day when 
all groups of the community will 
join in raising funds to buy books 
bearing on the Negro and pictures 
of distinguished men and women of 
the race, If you can persuade your 
public library to purchase these 
things it will be a fine stroke; but 
do not stop an important work by 
waiting on others. Raise the money 
yourselves and buy these books and 
for schools and 


pictures your 


churches. 


Appeal to the board of education 
of your local school system and the 
head cf your school, college or uni- 
versity for the adoption of textbooks 
treating Negro history as it really 
is rather than in the present biased 
fashion. Secure their cooperation in 
publishing the whole truth to free 
the mind of the youth from the evil 
consequences of error. 

Organize in every large city and 
in every State of small urban com- 


munities a branch of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. A small city or town has 
not a constituency large enough to 
support a branch, but a number cf 
clubs in such places may combine 
through their representatives to or- 
ganize a State branch with head- 
quarters in its largest city. 
The purposes of a branch are: 
1. To save such records of the Ne- 
gro as old newspapers, receipts, 
manumission deeds, 
wills, and the like, bearing on 
the past of the Negro. 


papers, 


No 


. To write the life histories of the 
“near great” but useful Negroes 
and authors 


of whom editors 


take no account, 


3. To promote the actual study of 
the Negro in a club or class 
proceeding according to a defi- 
nite outline and under the su- 
pervision of the Director of the 
Association. 


— 


. To secure the cooperation of a 
number of will 
learn to tell intelligently to chil- 
dren in schools and churches in- 


persons, who 


teresting stories of distinguished 


Negroes who have achieved 
things worth while as pioneers in 
men. 


business, _ professional 


teachers, and ministers. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Goal: “A contribution of one dollar 

($1.00) or more from each of twen- 

ty thousand persons — send yours 
today! 
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DOUGLASS 


(Continued from Page 98) 


remember his great contemporary, 
Frederick Douglass, The twelfth of 
February is to us, as Americans, a 
sacred occasion — the fourteenth of 
February is to us, as Negroes, a no 
less holy day. When the race which 
shares with us this great country 
lays its laurel wreaths on the tomb 
of Lincoln, we, of the dark-hued skin 
must lay our 
Frederick 
Douglass. Both he -oes are ours to re- 


and saddened eyes 


palms on the grave of 


member, to extol, to revere, to emu- 
late. 


Lincoln and Douglass; Douglass 
and Lincoln! May their names ever 
be welded into one memory in the 


heart of every Negro in the land! 
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About the Founder = Carter Godwin Woodson 


Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson is justly deserving of a 
place among eminent Negroes in world affairs, for his 
efforts to make the Negrees of the world known to one 
another led him to include in the Journal of Negro His- 
tory alone more than one hundred articles and more than 
one hundred and twenty-five reviews of books on the 
Negro in other Yands. Bern the son of former slaves. 
James and Anne Fliza (Riddle) Woodson, on December 
19, 1875, at New Canton, Virginia, he bore the priva- 
tions that are common to a large, poor family. Because 
he was unable to attend regularly such poor schools as 
were provided, he was forced to instruct himself in the 
fundamentals of common school subjects. He attended 
high school in Huntington, West Virginia and received 
a teacher’s high school certificate there, going later to 
Berea College in Kentucky to earn the degree of Litt. B. 
between the years of 1901 and 1903. 


In his career as an educator he served as principal of 
the Douglass High School in Huntington, a supervisor of 
schools in the Philippines, teacher of languages and his- 
tory in the high schools of Washington, D.C., and Dean 
of the School of Liberal Arts at Howard University and 
West Virginia State College. His search for more knowl- 
edge led him to the B.A, degree in 1907 and the A.M. 
degree in 1908 from the University of Chicago, to gradu- 
ate study at The Sorbonne in Paris and to the Ph.D. 
degree, 1912, from Harvard University. 


Convinced by this time that among scholars the role 
of his own people in American history and in the history 
of other cultures was being either ignored or misrepre- 
sented, he realized the need for special research into the 
neglected past of the Negro The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History with member branches 
throughout the United States, founded at Chicago on 
September 9, 1915, is the fruit of this conviction. In 
January of the following year Dr. Woodson began the 
publication of the scholarly Journal of Negro History 
which to this date has never missed an issue despite de- 
pressions, the loss of financial aid, the crippling influence 
of two world wars, and often the absence of any editorial 
staff other than Dr. Woodson himself. 


A chronicle of Dr. Woodson’s far-reaching activities 
must include the organization in 1921 of the Associated 


Publishers, Inc., “to make possible the publication and 


circulation of valuable books on the Negro not acceptable 
to most publishers;” the establishment of Negro History 
Week in 1926; the initial publication of the Negro His- 
tory Bulletin in October 1937; the direction and subsi- 
dizing of research in Negro history by the Association; 
and the writing of numercus articles and books on the 
Negro. 


Among Dr. Woodson’s scientific works on the Negro 
are A Century of Negro Migration, The Education of the 
Vegro Prior to 1861, The History of the Negro Church, 
The Negro Professional Man and the Community and, in 
collaboration with Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene, The Negro 
Wage Earner. Among his more popular books are The 
Negro In Our History, Negro Makers of History, The | 
Story of the Negro Retold, African Myths, The Mis- 
Education of the Negro and African Heroes and Her- 
oines. He also edited such valuable source materials as 
Vegro Orators and Their Orations, The Mind of the 
Negro as Reflected in Letters Written During the Crisis, 
1800-1860, the Works of Francis J. Grimke, and the 
compilations, Free Negro Heads of Families in the Uni- 
ted States in 1830 and Free Negro Owners of Slaves in 
the United States in 1830. Dr. Woodson’s most ambitious 
work, a six-volume Encyclopedia Africana, was not com- 
pleted at the time of his death on April 3, 1950. Any 
such encyclopedia when published must find material for 
many of its articles in books written, edited, and pub- 
lished by Dr. Woodson and by those who caught his 
world-embracing vision. 


For his scholarly works and publications Dr. Woodson 
is accorded a place among the ranking historical scholars 
of the nation. The volumes of the Journal of Negro His- 
tory have become a reservoir of information for those 
who would study or write about the Negro. ~ 


Dr. Woodson has been honored with the Spingarn 
Medal awarded to him by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People for outstanding 
achievement in the year 1926. In 1941 he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Virginia State 
College and from Howard University in 1947. 

Dr. Woodson’s instructions for the celebration of 
Negro History Week were as follows: 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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